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sapnaen Seakeemneneeae se0eeee nes Se Seen renouseresas creas tiful example of personal activity among the sick poor. And a 
y r 7 clergyman of undoubted Protestant orthodoxy, the Reverend 
N yy \ S (0) it T tl 1) WE i) K. Joseph Brown, late of Bethnal Green, is advertizing in the Times 
- _ | a proposal to establish an asylum for the orphans of those who 
“Ts Manning taken?” was the question of the week, until the te carried off,—a fitting monument of the visitation. The spirit 
fact was announced ; for the Bermondsey murder is still among | °f sacrifice seems to be reviving amongst us. 
the foremost topics in a week of little news. And the trial pro- = 
mises some dramatic interest: the wife protests that she is inno- Elihu Burritt’s explanation of the objects and plans contem- 
cent; Manning, who asked if “the wretch” had been taken, | plated by the Peace Congress at Paris came somewhat out of 
asserts that she fired the pistol that lodged the slugs in O’Connor’s | time on the closing day. Mr. Burritt is the true missionary of 
head. Again, she pretends that she went in fear of her life from | the movement. His force of character, his zeal, and his want of 
Manning's violence. It is a remarkable fact, that money which | mistrust in himself or others, induce him to impart a complete- 
he appears to have obtained by personating O’Connor is traced | ness and absoluteness to his plan, vastly more respectable than 
to je possession, while he seems to have continued poor. the trimming position of some adherents, but perhaps too absolute 
Politics are of so small a calibre, at home, that they sink to no- | and unqualified for the spirit of the day. He proposes, and the 
thing in comparison with the murder. No one talks, though the | Congress adopts his proposal, a convention of all nations, repre- 
never-resting journalist may write, about the pending election for sented on the basis of universal suffrage, to revise the so-called 
West Surrey or Kidderminster. Mr. Evelyn issues a clipped | international laws, and to elaborate a consolidated and amended 
Protectionist coin to the Surrey electors, without awakening the | code, subject to revisal and adoption by the several states se- 
slightest interest beyond the circle of his hearers. The Liberal | verally; then the construction of a tribunal to carry out that 
Mr. Briscoe retires, and the Liberal Mr. Edgell comes forward, code. He does not supply the desideratum in this scheme—the 
and the insensate public forgets the names. standing-place of Archimedes—a power to enforce the behests of 
Even the signs of a rising trade—the orders in Manchester and | the central tribunal. But something may come out of a move- 
Macclestield, the notice of a strike for wages in Bolton and Pres- ment so zealously and widely promoted: if not a formal gua- 
ton—attract little curiosity : the incidents are too small and inde- | rantee of peace, it not the absolute disuse of war, perhaps an en- 
terminate to force themselves on the attention. largement and improvement of those international councils which 
Ireland makes her complaints in vain,—fears a new attack of | usually bear the name of “congress”; and such an improvement 
the potato disease, “of course”! and also fears too much produce | might make itself felt soon and forcibly. 
in the way of crops; for Irish journalism turns everything, even | Another sort of congress is sitting at Geneva, called by the 
the greatest boons, to grievance and to ugliness. Ireland threat- | Cologne Gazette a “Council of Democrats.” The account sup- 
ens to renew her agitations, in vain: they talk once more of | plied to the Prussian journal is manifestly false and treacherous : 
“ Repeal "—but who will pay “rent”? they hint at a redistri- | it is studiously disparaging; it mentions matters of fact errone- 
bution of the property belonging to the Established Church—but | ously ; and it is silent on some matters which are well known to 
their own disunion forbids an effective movement; they whisper | those who are really informed. We suspect not so much the ig- 
something, not very intelligible or formidable, about “tenant | norance of the writer, as a deliberate design to neutralize the in- 
right.” Meanwhile, the Commissioners under the Encumbered | fluence of the body which is undoubtedly assembled in Geneva, to 
Estates Act are preparing for immediate operations. And Mr. | watch the turn of events, and perhaps to give it a Democratic 
Macaulay is making a tour, expressing himself graciously pleased | impulse should reaction go so far as to afford an opportunity for 
with the beauties of the land and collecting materials for the his- | counter-reaction. 
tory of King William’s campaign. The people are monstrously | The victories of Austria in Italy are no doubt watched from 
polite to him—in hopes that he will vouchsafe a “favourable no- | Geneva with some hope. Venice has been compelled to submit, 
tice” of the Emerald Isle when he treats of the Dutchman's less | and is in possession of Radetzky; whose iron rule is still heav 
peaceful tour. on Milan, and is mocked by the “amnesty” for political pri- 
Next to the capture of Manning, comes Lord Brougham’s ap- | soners—with exceptions not stated. The revolution of 1848 has 
pearance in the field of agricultural science: indeed, in point of | nowhere passed away in vain: by it peoples have learned the 
novelty the event is more striking. Yes, Henry Brougham has | feebleness of governments and the outspoken mind of Europe; 
come out as chairman of an agricultural dinner ; and he shines in | “ public opinion” will no longer countenance Absolutism. Ra- 
his new avatar. Brougham’s lecture on the objects, pleasures, | detzky conquers in the field, but to /eep his conquests will need 
and advantages of science in the broad fields, may be taken as “a | an influence more permanent and tractable than military occupa- 
sign of the times ” in two senses. It finally indicates the path in | tion; and the Council at Geneva is sitting to watch for the mis- 
which agricultural activity must run,—namely, that of self-reliance | takes of the victors. 
and inventive improvement. In all the round of social action Again, Hungary yields, but is not fully conquered. The new 
there is no other course left for the farmer but that; no more pro- | accounts confirm an early impression that Gorgey’s surrender 
tection, no more “ moderate fixed duty,” no certain confidence in | was prearranged ; and the part assigned to Russia in the arrange- 
reduced rents by eleemosynary appeals to charitable landlords; | ment is remarkable. Although it was known to the Russian and 
but only the course of bringing up the trade of the farmer to the | Austrian commanders that the Hungarians must soon be ex- 
level of other trades in regard to intelligence and enterprise. On | hausted, the Russian ally accepts the submission of the insurgent 
the other hand, the willing welcome of Lord Brougham amongst | chief. It is usual, we believe, for an ally who merely sends suc- 
the farmers shows that they are preparing to launch heartily in | cours, to refer the negotiations of surrender to the principal in 
that comparatively untried career. In accepting the lectureship | the quarrel: the Russian commander has overridden that rule, 
on agriculture, it seems that the lawyer-statesman and author- | and in so doing appears to have accepted the office of mediator 
orator is taking a permanent post, for Lord Lonsdale speaks of his | between the ally and the insurgent force. The general unsettle- 
noble friend’s studies in agricultural chemistry and mechanics ment of Europe, followed by a decided reaction, cannot but give 
as if they were to be continued and practical. | Russia hopes of securing something for herself; and she is evi- 
The cholera is still doing murder amongst us, with endless | dently keeping her own game in her own hands. 
writing and talking about it. As name after name among those While victory is secured in Hungary, the signs of disturbance 
who are known is added to the list of victims, a sense of the ex- | in various parts of Germany have not ceased. One trait is the 
tent to which its ravages are going comes home to the mind. | mutinous and disaffected state of the army at Baden. Indeed, 
Every class is represented in the list, from the peer and thejudge | although “ peace” of a certain kind is established by force of 
on the bench, from the professor in the hospital and the musician, | arms from the Danube to the Seine, from the Danube to the Seine 
to the waterman in his boat and the beggar in his den: weak and | the sure evidences of social disturbance are universal. 
(Latest Eprtion.] 
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An important consideration for those who desire to effect a 
real settlement of Europe, is the vast number of persons, belong- 
ing to defeated insurgent forces, who are wandering about the 
world in search of new adventures. These people form a huge 
army, available for revolution in any country of the Continent— 
a huge polyglot Garde Mobile. True policy would suggest some 
method of receiving them peaceably into their native popula- 
tions, so that the army shall be absorbed and the spirit of hos- 
tility neutralized. A congress would do good service in this 
matter, by supplying governments with the warrant for a general 
measure. 

The Indian advices report the condemnation of Moolraj for 
complicity in the murder of Mr. Agnew and Lieutenant Ander- 
son: but he was recommended to mercy as having been “ the vic- 
tim of circumstances,” and his sentence of death will probably be 
commuted to perpetual imprisonment. It is now said that there 
is no fear of defection on the part of Gholab Singh, who is ex- 
cessively amicable. 

From the United States we have a curious proclamation by 
President Taylor. A party is actually preparing an armed ex- 
pedition to seize and “ annex” Cuba; and there is no power 
which can be employed for the direct prevention of such a step. 
General Taylor confesses that such prevention is the duty of his 
Government; but he only warns the expeditionists that they are 
about to break the laws of other states, and that they are not to 
expect any protection from the Government at Washington; so that 
they must take the consequences. General Taylor appears to be 
losing his popularity, and this discountenancing of the buccaneers 
is likely enough to enhance the popular disaffection. In other re- 
oom the accounts from the Union are not happy: cholera is 
slaying its thousands; and the States are an exception to the 
general reports of good crops this year,—a very large exception, 
no doubt, and one which may go some way to allay the fears of 


> 


“unprotected ” English farmers. 


— The HH*letropolis. 


A special Court of the Commissioners of Sewers was held on Wednesday 
morning. Mr. Leslie was about to bring forward a motion on the relative 
cost of operations under the old and the new Commission, in contradiction 
to Mr. Chadwick’s statements; but Mr. Bullar proposed an amendment 
drawn up by Sir John Burgoyne, to postpone the discussion on this “ per- 
sonal” question, in order that Mr. Leslie’s motion might be withdrawn, 
and discussion taken on the simple facts. Much desultory conversation 
ensued; Mr. Leslie repeatedly making efforts to bring on his motion, but 
meeting checks from the Chairman, the Reverend Mr. Stone, and opposi- 
tion from the general body of the Commissioners. 
motion was carried. Afterwards, on the suggestion of Mr. Hume, Mr. 
Bullar moved and Mr. Leslie seconded a motion for returns calculated to 
settle the disputed facts. 

At a meeting of the City of London Board of Health, on Wednesday, 
the Lord Mayor stated that he had seen a deputation of gentlemen from 
Bishopsgate Ward, “ who attributed the death of Mr. Aston Key to the 
disturbance of the sepulchral earth in the churchyard of St. Ethelburga.” 
On his representations, the Churchwardens at once determined that no 
more interments should take place there. 








A crowded meeting was held at Tooting on Friday last week, to testify 
sympathy with the Hungarians. Resolutions were adopted, praying the 
Queen to acknowledge the Magyar Government! and the meeting separated 
with cheers for the cause.’ 

At a meeting in support of the Hungarians, in Hammersmith, on Thurs- 
day, Lord Dudley Stuart presided, and made a sort of announcement that 
such demonstrations will be continued notwithstanding the late dis- 
astrous news, with a changed object— 

The sympathies of Englishmen are with Hungary equally in victory or defeat. 
“ England will not abandon Hungary under any circumstances; we will abide by 
her. By holding such meetings as these through the country, the feelings of the 
people of England will be so strongly expressed as to strengthen the good in- 
tentions of Lord Palmerston and her Majesty’s Government, to induce them to 
intercede in favour of Hungary for the purpose of inducing Austria to act with for- 
bearance and respect towards a conquered though most heroic people.” 

In addition to resolutions declaring that late events only more impera- 
tively call on Englishmen to express their sympathy, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously carried— 

“ That an address be presented to Lord Palmerston, in the hope that English 
diplomacy may successfully interfere to secure for the Hungarian nation its own 
historical liberties, instead of mere fusion with the remainder of the Austrian terri- 
tories.” 








At last Mr. Bullar's | 


A meeting of merchants, shipowners, and other persons connected with | 


the shipping interest, was held at the Commercial Sale-rooms in King 
William Street, on Saturday afternoon. Mr. F. C. Campbell presided, and 
explained that the meeting had been called thus early because it was 
deemed advisable to consult the sense of the shipping interest throughout 
the kingdom before any decisive course of action should be adopted. 
During the last session of Parliament, he had conversed with the deputies 
sent from Hull, Liverpool, Bristol, Falmouth, Gloucester, Yarmouth, and 
other outports; all of whom concurred in opinion that a repeal of the Na- 
vigation-laws would completely destroy the commercial marine of this 
country. Mr. T. Goring thought that it would be well to appoint a com- 
mittee for the purpose of corresponding with the outports, and that all in- 
formation so obtained should be published at stated intervals, weekly or 
monthly. This suggestion met with general concurrence. It was under- 
stood that the shipowners still continued to regard the British Shipowners’ 
Association with undiminished confidence; and that the corresponding com- 
mittee would in fact give increased effect to the labours of that important 
body. A committee was appointed. 





Taking the example of “the Poor Man's Picnic” at Havering, Lord 
Robert Grosvenor invited the Scripture readers of the Church of England 
Metropolitan Association, about ninety in number, to spend a day of plea- 
sure at Moor Park; which they did on Thursday week. Lord Robert and 
his lady presided at an entertainment given to the young men in the 





“ae . ee 
Cipriani Gallery. In the afternoon, many of them played at cricket: 
others roamed in the beautiful pleasure-grounds. At seven the party re- 
united at the tea-table, and returned to town by the nine o'clock train. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Saturday, Mr. Martin Hansell, attorne: 
the registered proprietor of a paper called the Satirist, surrendered, and was tried 
for feloniously harbouring, aiding, and assisting Miss Sarah Mills, after she } d 
to his knowledge committed a felony; whereby he became an accessory after th 
fact to the commission of the said felony. The prosecutor was Mr. Henry Boven, 
a gentleman of large fortune, having a town-house at Hamilton Place Pimlico, 
and a country-houseat Twickenham. Some ay years ago, Miss Mills resided 
at Twickenham as a governess; early last year she wrote letters to Mr. Beyan 
as an “old neighbour,” requesting the gift of 10d. to enable her to leave town: 
and later last year she wrote letters stating that if the money were not given her’ 
“the visits of Mr. Bevan to two married ladies at Hanover Gate, Regent's Park’ 
and at Westbourne Villas, should be made known to his wife and family, and also 


| to his partners.” The partners thus alluded to were the partners in the house of 


Barclay, Bevan, and Co., as Miss Mills supposed Mr. Henry Bevan to be a member 
of that firm; whereas it is a nephew of Mr. Henry Bevan who is in that house. Miss 
Mills subsequently threatened Mr. Bevan to expose all she knew in the Satirist 
newspaper. These threats, made to extort money, were the original felony. Soon 
after, an article appeared in the defendant's paper, which pointed unmistakeably 
at Mr. Bevan, and promised itsreaders to “ adorn a tale” by “ most extraordinar 

disclosures.” Mr. Bevan’s solicitor went to the defendant, and was told by him 
that he had twenty columns of letters ready to appear in successive numbers 
of his paper. But the defendant was wary in his conversation; he denied that 
he had received the letters from a woman, and expressly stated that he should 
not recommend any attempts to stop publication of the letters. During those 
interviews, Mr. Bevan’s solicitor went the length of saying, that he was not au- 
thorized by Mr. Bevan to make any offer, but he believed he would “submit to 9 
little extortion to get the letters back”: the defendant avoided this snare, and 


| “distinctly and positively refused to become the medium of any compromise.” 


When at last legal proceedings were alluded to, he replied, if an action were 
brought against him he should “ justify,”—that is, he would show that what he 
printed was true. In the course of the case, Mr. Bevan was made a witness; on 
cross-examination he admitted that he had “ visited at a place called Westbourne 
Villa, and also at Hanover Gate, Regent’s Park.” 

Mr. Parry—“ Did you visit a Mrs. om 

Mr. Ballantine—* Really, Mr. Parry, I don’t think that names ought to be mentioned.’ 

Mr. Parry—“ I have no desire, I am sure, to do anything that is improper ; and I will 
put this question, Did you visit a lady at the last-mentioned place ?” 

Witness—* I did.” 

Mr. Parry—* Was she a married lady ?” 

Witness—“ I don’t know; she may have been.” 

Mr. Parry—* Have you not heard that she was a married woman *” 

Witness—* I have heard so since. It was stated to me that she was a married 
woman, but I knew nothing about it.” 

Mr. Parry—* At all events, she passed as a Mrs. Somebody ?” Wituess—* Yes,” 

For the defence, Mr. Parry contended that there was no evidence to support the 
charge of assisting the commission of the offence in such an immediate personal 
manner as the statute required. There must be some personal assistance of the 
original felon by concealing him, by bribing the witnesses for the prosecution of 
him, or the like. Mr. Huddlestone argued, that it was evidently the object of the 
statute to prevent any temporizing with justice so as to impede the course of the 
law. Now, in this case, a felony had clearly been committed, [by Miss Mills, 
in trying to extort money with threats]; and if the Jury should believe that 
the defendant attempted to compromise the matter and prevent the charge of 
felony from being preferred, he clearly had interfered in the manner suggested, 
and was therefore liable to the present charge. Mr. Parry replied, that these 
remarks were applicable to the distinct offences of compromising and of 
abetting a compromise, and not to the offence of assisting or abetting the 
original felon and becoming accessory to his crime. It was plain, however, 
that there was no evidence of compromise. Mr. Justice Erle thought Mr. Hud- 
dlestone’s point of such importance that he would not decide it: he suggested 
a special verdict, as the facts seemed agreed upon, and a reservation of the 
law for the Judges in bench. But Mr. Parry refused; and the Jury were 
directed that the only issue for their attention was whether or not Mr. Han- 
sell knew of Miss Mills’s threatening letters written to Mr. Bevan. They con- 
sidered an hour, and asked if they had the power to say that a conspiracy had 
been proved: but they were told they had not; and the single point was again 
put to them as before. Thus instructed, they at last brought in a verdict of 
“ Not guilty.” 

John Wright, Mary his wife, and a girl named Charlotte Richards, were in- 
dicted on Saturday, for stealing property of various tradesmen. These people 
formed the Hornsey gang of swindlers, who victimized so many people by order- 
ing goods which they never paid for, and by obtaining property in other surrepti- 
tious ways. As the trial proceeded, the Common Sergeant directed that the 
women should be acquitted, as they had not taken a sufliciently active part to 
warrant their conviction. But the man was less fortunate. A clear case of 
larceny was made out: he hired a piano, sent it to an auction-room, sold it for 
half its value, and pocketed the money. Verdict, “ Guilty”; sentence, two years 
imprisonment. 

On Monday, Hansell was again indicted, for an original misdemeanour, in en- 
deavouring to obtain money from Mr. Bevan by undertaking not to make dis- 
closures about him in the Satirist. The facts were nearly the same as those ad- 
duced on Saturday. The Jury considered for an hour, and then gave a verdict of 
* Guilty.” 

On Tuesday, before sentence was passed, it was intimated to the Recorder that 
Hansell was suffering from consumption, and that a long confinement would pro- 
bably be fatal. ‘The Recorder sentenced him to be imprisoned for six months: he 
would receive every medical attention in prison, and the Home Secretary would 
interfere to shorten his confinement if it were dangerous to his life. 

On Monday, Henry Norris aud John Alfred Norris, both youths, and Joseph 
Miller, were tried for conspiring to defraud divers persons. Many pawnbrokers 
have been recently cheated of money, by persons pledging articles with them as 
silver, which are merely of base metal electro-plated. The goods are of antique 
form with an imitation on them of ancient Hall-marks. Henry Norris attempted 
to raise 3/. 5s. on four spurious salt-cellars; but suspicion arose, and the fraud 
was detected. George Alfred Norris admitted toa policeman that he sent his bro- 
ther to pawn the articles. Miller is an electro-plater, and he appears to have 
been the manufacturer of the things by which pawnbrokers have been tricked. 
But it was not brought home tohim that he participated in this particular fraud: 
the mere making of the articles did not constitute an offence. The Jury ac- 
quitted this man: they considered that he had been guilty of fraud, but not suf- 
ficiently in concert with the others to warrant his conviction for conspiracy. The 
Norrises were found guilty; and they have been sentenced to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment. 

On Tuesday, Thomas Povey was tried for stealing a piece of silk tabaret, of 
the value of 13/, the property of the Eastern Counties Railway; and three other 
men for feloniously receiving the property. Povey was employed on the railway, 
and he stole the goods from a truck at Shoreditch the guilty knowledge of the 
other prisoners was not clearly made out. The point of interest in the case was 
the conduct of Hampton and Russell, upholsterers, of Leicester —m., The 
tabaret was purchased by them at 1s. 3d. a yard, and offered for sale as “ very 
cheap” at 3e. 9d.: the manufacturer valued it at 5s.a yard. Mr. Hampton was 
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examined. He declared that he had acted quite correctly. But both the prose- | [This note was found by Mr. Moxey in Mrs, Manning’s possession.] The person 


cuting coun A . " - 
mode of doing business in this case ; the counsel remarking that Mr. Hampton 


ought to have been indicted; and the Judge refusing his expenses. Povey was 
found guilty, and sentenced to be transported for seven years; the other prisoners 
were acquitted. 

The inquest on the body of Patrick O'Connor was resumed on Monday. The prin- 
cipal ‘ : : 
the cabenen who drove Mrs. Manning to the South-eastern and North-western 
Railway stations ; Day, a railway porter; Mr. Moxey, the Superintendent of E:tin- 


sel and the Recorder made some strong observations on his particular | who sold these shares and received this money gave a receipt in the name of Pa- 


trick O'Connor; he was about forty-five years of age, a stout-made man, ver 


| round-featured and round-faced, five feet ten inches in height, with light small 


witnesses examined were Mrs. Ann Armes, Mr. O'Connor's landlady; Kirk, | 


burgh Police, who arrested Mrs. Manning and brought her to London; Mr. Bas- | 


sett and Mr. Hammond, clerks in the house of Messrs. Killick and Co., share- 
brokers, who purchased some of O'Connor's railway scrip of a man who called 
himself Mr. O'Connor, several days before the murder, and also on Saturday the 
12th August. ’ 7 
Mrs. Armes, with whom O'Connor lodged, detailed his careful regular habits. 
Visits were frequently made by the Mannings. Oa one occasion they attewpted 
to borrow money of O'Connor, but he made no reply; and when they were gone, 
he said, “ Those vagakonds mustn't come again; they are too troublesome.” 
Manning used to call and wait for him till he returned home, which was some- 
times two hours or more; and during that time she sat alone in his rooms. Mrs. 
Manning took tea with him on the Friday before the murder, and they talked 
about railways. Mrs. Manning was heard to say she wished to invest some 
money in railway shares: they had a number of railway shares on the table before 
them, and were again talking about investments in such things. Again, on Thurs- 
day the 9th August, [the supposed day of the murder,] she was in his rooms 
from a quarter before six to a __ past seven. Mrs, Manning also came as 
usual at a quarter before six on Friday the 11th, [the day after the murder, } and 
staid till past seven, as if waiting for Mr. O'Connor. On her leaving the house, 
she passed through the shop, instead of going through the private door, and she 
bought a small plum-cake. Slr seemed “all of a shake, and pale”; but no sus- 
vicions were awakened in Mrs. Armes, as she had heard nobody stirring about 
Ir. O'Connor's room. Mr. O'Connor's trunk, containing his cash-box and shares, 
was on the top of the drawers in his room. No person had access to Mr. O'Con- 
nor’s room from the evening of the 9th until the Monday following, except Mrs. 
Armes and her sister and Mrs. Manning. Mrs. Manning said, as she weut away 
on Friday, that she would call on Sunday; but she did not do so. n 
Kirk, the cabman, stated that a lady called him off his station, to 3 Minver 
Place, on Monday the 13th, and was driven with luggage to the South-eastern 
Railway; and Day, the railway porter, stated that he nailed the direction, “ Mrs. 
Smith, passenger to Paris,” on two of the boxes which he placed in the waiting- 
room: he entered them in a book with a number, gave the lady a ticket with a 
similar number, and attached a duplicate-ticket to the boxes. Inspector Haynes 
stated his examination of these boxes, and discovery in them of the skirt and body 
of a dress on which there are several! marks of blood. “ One place on the upper 








Both Mr. Bassett and Mr. Hammond saw 
the body of Mr. Patrick O'Connor, Mr. Bassett thought the body very much 
like the person who sold the shares, but the face was indistinguishable. Mr. 
Hammond also had thought the body was that of the person who sold the shares. 
That person was ve-y talkative, and spoke of being “ oi!” immediately for Devon- 
shire—for Exeter: he said he would bring Bassett a basket of salmon-teal of his 
own catching. A Juryinan showed Mr. Bassett two notes signed respectively by 
O'Connor and Manning: the signature of the person who sold the shares was not 
at all like that on the former note, and was very much like the latter, “ only 
finer.” 

Mr. Flyna and Mr. Keating, friends of Mr. O'Connor, detailed the interviews 


whiskers. He had not an Irish accent. 





| they had, in company with the Police, with Mrs. Manning before her flight: her 
coolness quite disarmed their suspicions, and put them at a loss. 


Mrs. | 


part of the skirt where it joins the body appears as if splashed.” The body of | 


the dress appears to have been recently washed. There were also toilet-covers 
which had marks of blood on them, end a piece of muslin “ splashed with blood.” 

Mr. Moxey, Superintendent of the Edinburgh Police, stated the circumstances 
of the arrest. Mr. Dobson, the share-Lroker in Edinburgh to whom Mrs. Man- 
ning had offered shares, accompanied him to Mrs. Manniug’s lodgings, and waited 
outside. “1 was shown into a room, where I found a woman reading a news- 
paper, the 7imes of the 20th. I said, ‘ Mrs. Smith, I presume?’ She rose up 

litely, and said, ‘ Yes.’ He said, ‘ I beg your pardon, | am sorry for intruding, 
for if you are Mrs. S:nith you are not the person for whom I inquire.’ I asked 
if she was a married lady? She said, ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Is your husband's name Smith?’ 
She replied, ‘ Yes.’ ‘Is he alive?’ She answered, ‘He is dead.’ ‘ Have 
you been long in town ?’ * A few days ago I came to town; I think since Tues- 
day or Wednesday.’ ‘ Have you a reference to any person here who knows you?’ 
* Why, the only person to whom I can refer is Mr. Shaw, over the wa 








commended me to the lodging where I am now.’ I asked her where she caine from 
last, and what was the object of her visit? She said, she last came from New- 
, 


castle; but her object in coming to Scotland was for the benefit of her health. 
She spoke of having bathed at Portobello, a sea-bathing port within three miles 
of Edinburgh. I inquired into the state of her finances, and particularly I 
asked her whether she bad any scrip for sale. I used the word ‘scrip.’ She 
said, ‘Scrip? what do you mean by scrip?’ I said, ‘ Any railway shares fo: 
sale?’ She said she had not. 1 asked her if she had offered any for sale. She 
said she had not. I said to her, ‘ My impression is, you are the wile of Frederick 
George Manning’: at the same time, I asked Mr. Dobson, who had been left out 

side, to be introduced. Mr. Dobson came in, and in answer to my question said, 
‘That is the lady who offered me the scrip.’ | mM 





I said, ‘1 wish to see your lu e 
She made no objection, and directed that her luggaze should be produced. ‘The 
box contained chiefly a woman's wearing appare! and some papers. I did not ex- 
amine it mioutely, because among the first things 1 saw was a bill-head, and the 
name ‘F, G. Manning, Taunton,’ on it. I said to Mr. Dobson, ‘ l’ut ali those 
things back; my suspicions are confirmed.’ I turned round to her and said, 
‘Now, Mrs. Mauning, I am Superintendent of the Edinburgh Police; 1 charge 
you with being concerned in the murder of Patrick O'Connor. You are not 
und to answer any one of the questions I may put to you’;—cautioning her in 
the usual way. She gave a general answer, that she was innocent of the crime 
with which she was charged by me. 1 told her, she must prepare to go with me; 
but before going I again asked her if she had any scrip. Sle said she had serip 
of herown. I asked her to show it tome. She said, ‘ You will find it in th 
large trunk.’” He examined, and found all the scrip mentioned in the advertise- 
ment as stolen. He also found 73/. in sovereigns, and other money in notes, 
making up altogether the sum of 1882 Among the notes was a Bank 
of England note for 51, dated 13th July 1849, and numbered 20,051. 
Mr. Moxey also found the luggage-ticket given to Mrs. Manning as a memorandum 
of her two boxes at the South-eastern Railway station. He took her to the sta- 
tion, and saw that everything was done to make her “comfortable”; and iu the 
evening he went up stairs to her, and after he had again cautioned her, she made 
statements, which he thought himself justified in hearing, to this efleet—* 1 lett 
town suddenly; I came off on Monday, when he (her husband) was out. I have 
left him as I have done before. 1 wes afraid of my life. He has maltreated me 
for a long time past. His threats generally were, that he would cut off my head; 
all of which can be proved by servants who lived with us in Taunton; and he has 
rsued me with a knife.” Mr. Moxey continued—* She stated that she left her 
se on the Monday; that she left two boxes at the London Bridge terminus of 
the Brighton Railway, the tickets of which I would find in her purse; that she 
came on to Euston Square; that she had slept in the neighbourhood of Euston 
Square all night—she attempted to describe the place, but I am ignorant of the 
locality. She stated that next morning she started in the train for Newcastle ; 
that on reaching Newcastle she went to a coffeehouse, accompanied by two female 
passengers, as I understood her to say, Irishwomen; that they had slept there all 
night; and that she came on to Edinburgh on the Weduesday.” 
. Bassett and Mr. Hammond, clerks in the house of Messrs. Killick and Co, 
-brokers, stated, that a person giving the name of Patrick O'Connor called 
Several days in July and the beginning of August about railway shares which he 
Wished to sell. On Saturday the 11th of August he called again, with twenty 
shares in Eastern Counties Consolidated Stock, saying he wanted 120/. or 130/. 
for them. Mr. Bassett said he would give 110. The person said, “ That ‘ll do”; 
and the money was paid in one hundred-pound note, one five-pound note, and five 
Sovereigns, The five-pound note was No. 20,051, and dated the 13th July 1849. 





Mr. Bainbridge, the broker who bought the furniture, detailed the steps of his 
purchase, which had been in progress “ off and on” for many weeks. Among 
the goods was the shovel bought by Mrs. Manning, which was produced in court: 
it was marked with lime, and had blood on its surface, and humau hair sticking 
to its edge. 
Tie Coroner brieily summed up the evidence. The Jury retired for three- 
quarters of an hour, and then returned this verdict— 
“The Jury are unanimously of opinion, that the body found In the hou 
Minver Place was that of Mr. Patrick O'Connor; and that he had been brutally 
» Manning and Maria his wife.” 
M:. Moxey was not allowe 





> No.3 
mur- 
dered by Frederick Geor 
The reporters for the daily press state that 
Coroner to detail the whole of the conversat etween | in- 
ning; and that he has furnished them with these additional parti “In 
reply to his observation that it was said the murder had taken place ou Thursday 
night the 9th of August, she said, ‘ Well, if a murder was commitied in the house 
on the Thursday, it must have been during my absence, for 1 went out at four 
o'clock, and did not return till late in the evening.’ My. Moxey said, *‘ You are 
rged with going to Mr. O'Connor's lodgings and stealing hi xrty on the 
riday; and it is stated that it was impossible for you to have got at that pe 
perty without Mr. O'Connor's keys, which he always carried with him. 2 
Manning said, * Well, 


know nothing about the keys; but, hearing he was miss- 

ing, I certainly went to his house and took the property, which was wy own.’” 
It isstated that Mrs. Manning, while sitting in the charge-room at Southwark 
Police-oftice, on ] 
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ved by one of the constables to be reading 
the bill offering a reward for her husband. The constable asked her if she knew 
where Mr. Manning was. She said, “ No; but it’s no use you lookiag after him, 
for he’s a long way from here—in fact, he is out of the couatry.” 


y last, was obse 


Mxnning has been arrested at St. Aubin's in the island of Jersey. 

the early part of the week, the daily papers of the Metropolis, by their varying 
and conflicting accounts, kept the public in suspense as to the place of his retreat 
and the chances of his escape. By some it was surmised that he still lurked 
about London; by others, that he bad e caped to America, or to Australia, or to 
France, by way of the Channel Islands. A shipowner wrote to the Lord Mayor, 


that a person exactly answering Manning's description had taken a passage by an 
emigrant-ship which had sailed: this ship, like the Victoria, was stopped at Ply- 
mouth and boarded by Police oflicers, in a vain search. The attention of the Po- 


lice seems, however, to have been for some time turned in the right direction. 
The last week's report, that he had escaped to Jersey, proves to have been correct. 











It seems that the daughter of a person with whom he lodged on a former visit to 
Jersey recognized him in the packet passing over to that island, but was too ill 
from sea-sickness to speak to him: she had not then heard of the mur Oa 
this information, Langley and another Detective ofiicer inmediate!y pursued 
the fugitive to Jerse) Almost on their landing they struck on Man- 
ning’s track: they found a box and coat that he had left at the ino 
which he first entered. Manning's course, and the mode of the arrest, are de- 
scribed by the Jersey Times. “ Ue arrived in this island last Thursday week, 
loth instant; and took lodgings at Mr. Berry's, the Navy Arms, in Mulcaster 
Street, where he remained unul the following Thursday morning; and oa his 


then leaving, desired that his bed should be kept for hin, as he would return on 
While there, he went out early in the morning and returned in the 
y under the influence of liquor, of which he drank more before 
He had ouce arranged with the captain of a sailing- 
vessel to go with him early in the morning to Guernsey, but did not get up in time. 
From his quitting the Navy Ar.as, until yesterday, [ Monday, ] there was no direct 
trace of him. He took lodgu on Thursday last at Me. Bertheau’s, a private Louse 
a little off the St. Aubin's road, on this side the Third Tower: while there he kept 
very close, and might have remained longer concealed but for the notice taken 
of his so frequently sending to the same house for a bottle of brandy.” 
The island police were informed of this circumstance; and M. Chevalier, the head 
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he retired for the night. 
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coustable, went with Langley to get a sight of the suspected person, without 
knowledge. ‘They arrived at the house at nine in the evening, and found that the 
person was Mavuing himself. E!aborate precautions were adopted to overcome a 





tierce resista! aud Mr. Chevalier rushed in and “ threw himself across the bed”: 
but Manning was found in a very nervous state, and “ was very easily captured.” 
“ Near him was a bottle of liqauorandarazor. He inme liately recognized Langley ; 
and stated that he wa had come, as he was thinking of goiug to Loudoa to 
explain all, Que of his first questions was, ‘ Is the wretch taken ? '—alluding to his 
wife; and on being answered in the aflirmative, Jhe observed, ‘I am glad 
that will save my lite!" In suvsequent conversation, he endeavoured to throw 
the whole blame on the woman; and stated that she had caused the grave to be 
dug some time before; and, afier having laid the cloth for dinner, had invited 
O'Counor down stairs to wash his hands, and while he was going to the kitchen 
for that purpose, had taken the opportunity of firing at him from behind.” He 
was taken to the gaol at St. Hulier’s, and was to be brought to London forthwith, 

Manning's arrest has been communicated to his wile. It is said that she 
turned pale and became agitated for a moment, but soon recovered hers: She 
was also informed that her husband aecused her of firing the pistol at Mr. O'Con- 
nor: she replied that it was false, and that she was innocent. It is reported that 
the Police suspect a third person to have been concerned in the murder—a 
Frenchman, whose name is not mentioned. A letter from Mrs. Mauniug ad- 
dressed to this person, at the British Hotel in Boulogne, is mentioned. 


An important decision was pronounced at the Thames Police-cffice, tt 
day, regarding the legal right of the coalwhippers to be employed in the unladiag 
Under the Coalwhippers Act, none but coalwhippers can un- 
ms who have been bona fide servants of the owner or 
v of the vessel itsell. 
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of all coal-ships. 
lade colliers, except per 
purchaser of the coals for fourteen previous days, or the cress i 
The master of the ship Emsworth was charged with employing Thomas Todd in 
the delivery of the cargo, he not being entitled to such employment: the real 
defendants were the Brighton and South Coast Railway Company. Tue coals 
had been purchased by them, and they employed Todd to land the cargo on their 
wharf at Deptford. It was contended that Todd had been their servant for four - 
teen days: he was paid a daily retainer of sixpence, and when not fully employed 
was allowed to seek work elsewhere. It was proved that Todd had worked for a 
Mr. Tanner four days before. Mr. Yardley held that this was an attempt to 
evade the act of Parliament, and he fined the defendant 20s. 

At Guildhall Police-oftice, on Tuesday, William Isaac Fitch, town-traveller t® 
Messrs. Morgan and Co., wholesale stationers, was examined on charges of em 
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bezzling money he had received for his employers. His defalcations are nearly 
6001. When 4 was searched by the Police, no fewer than eight tickets relating 
to horse-racing were found upon him. Sir Peter Laurie remarked, that “ sweeps” 
or something similar were still in activity: the City publicans who carried on 


such gambling, which often led to the robbery of employers, would hear some- | 


thing of the matter at the next licensing-day. The accused was remanded. 


At Southwark Police-office, on Tuesday, the Chairman and Board of Guardians | 


of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, were summoned for refusing to obey an order 


made upon them by the Board of Health, to appoint three extra medical officers, | 


in addition to those already employed in that parish. Mr. Bodkin addressed 
the Magistrate on behalf of the Board of Health. Their order not having been 
complied with, the Board felt it incumbent on them to adopt the present proceed- 
ings, with the view of compelling the gentlemen composing the Board of Guard- 
ians of St. George's to appoint extra medical officers for that extensive parish. He 


Reform Club,” which is said to be actively favourable to the new candidate 
Mr. Edgell is for civil and religious liberty in its most extended form for 
an extended suffrage, and for free trade in all respects. On the Conserya- 
tive side, Mr. W. J. Evelyn has come forward. Mr. Evelyn addressed a 
meeting of his friends at Epsom on Wednesday: he declared in favour of 


| admitting Jews to Parliament, and of imposing a low duty on corn for 


referred to the mortality that had occurred in St. George's owing to the cholera, | 


and the necessity there was for employing other medical officers in addition to 
those already engaged, and whose services since the breaking out of the epidemic 
were constantly in requisition. It was most important that the dwellings of the 
poor should be visited; and this could not be carried out to the requisite ex- 
tent, unless addition were made to the medical staff: it was a well-known fact, 
that when the premonitory apegtems of the disease made their appearance, skil- 


ful treatment, in the majority of instances, had the effect in morbid cases of sub- | 


duing the disease: this was a circumstance well known to the Board of Health; 
and where it was attended to, the most beneficial results were experienced. Such, 
however, was the supineness of the poorer classes with respect to attending to the 
incipient symptoms of the epidemic, that in most cases they did not apply for 
medical aid until it had advanced to a stage that gave but slight hopes of recovery. 


And this exemplified in a striking degree the paramount importance of having | 


extra medical men engaged to assist in the performance of such onerous duties, 
especially in a parish which was visited with the pestilence to such an extent. 
Mr. Bodkin announced, that as the Clerk to the Board of Guardians had informed 
him that that body had consented to obey the order, he should wish the summons 
to stand over. The Magistrate assented. 

At Bow Street Police-oftice, on Wednesday, Mr. Lyons, the Secretary of King’s 
College Hospital, complained to the Magistrate of the dangerous nuisance of the 
burial-ground in Portugal Street. A deep hole had just been dug, from which 
an intolerable smell proceeded; interments are daily taking place in a spot 
crowded with human remains; in many of the surrounding houses there are 
sleeping-rooms beneath the level of the grave-yard; a skull was recently turned 
up with the teeth quite fresh. Soveral householders corroborated the complaints. 
Mr. Henry intimated that he could not assist the complainants in stopping the 
nuisance: he advised them to petition the Board of Health. 

The excitement on the Bermondsey murder has tempted two men into the folly 


revenue, either under a fixed or sliding scale. The nomination-day js 
fixed for Monday the 10th September. 

At Kidderminster, Mr. Gisborne and Mr. Best continue to be candidates, 
The nomination is fixed for Monday next. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor made his annual visit to his constituents at Not- 
tingham on Monday; and, “after a statement of his public proceedings 
during the last twelve months, was reélected by universal suffrage,” a oun. 
siderable majority of the crowd holding up their hands for him. 


The annual meeting of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Agricultural 
Society, on Wednesday, was graced by the presence and eloquence of 
Lord Brougham, who officiated as chairman. In proposing “Our gal- 
lant defenders in the Army and Navy,” Lord Brougham touched upon the 
Peace topic. 

There was no person out of the Society of Friends, and not many in that re 
spectable and excellent body, who had a greater horror of war than he had. He 
held it in absolute, utter, and irreconcilable abhorrence. He regarded it as the 
greatest of all evils; but, unfortunately, as men were constituted, it was a neces- 
sary evil. They could not help it. It was not necessary that there should be 
war; but as long as there was war, it was absolutely necessary that there should 
be the means of self-defence. There were two ways of preventing war; one by 
preaching in favour of peace, at great meetings as they were called in this coun- 


| try, or congresses as they were termed by foreigners. He had the greatest re- 


spect for those meetings, and for the gentlemen who there displayed their love of 
peace. Perhaps he should have more respect for some of them if they had not 
displayed their love of war at other meetings in London; but per they had 
been converted on their way across the English Channel. His notion o pre- 
serving peace was to be prepared to defend ourselves in war. While man was 
man they could not settle their disputes by arbitration. No doubt, grave ques- 
tions were often settled by arbitration at law; but there parties were bound to 
submit. Suppose the doctrine were applied to nations, and, instead of defending 
themselves by gallant officers, brave soldiers, great admirals, and captains with 
excellent ships, they had to rely on arbitration, this would happen: an arbitrator 


| would be appointed between us and France, he might decide against France, and 
} then France would go to war with us—appealing to arms against the award of 


of denouncing themselves as Manning. On Monday, at Worship Street Police- | 


office, Frederick George Menzies, a compositor, was brought before the Magis- 
trate. Very early in the morning, he had surrendered himself to a policeman as 
the murderer, giving a long detail of his recent movements: but when taken to 
the stationhouse, he retracted all he had said. He was intoxicated. Mr. Arnold 
regretted that he could not punish such foolish conduct; but he fined the tippler 
five shillings for drunkenness, and held him to bail to be of good behaviour for 
six months. On the same day, a man was brought before the Clerkenwell 
Magistrate under similar circumstances. He had given himself up as the as- 
sassin on Saturday: he was very melancholy. It appeared afterwards that he 
was a hawker named Jackson, a respectable man. He expressed his sorrow for 
what he had done; and, after a remonstrance, Mr. Combe discharged him. 

A man has been killed on the Great Northern Railway works at Islington, 


though the obstinate temerity of another workman. The East India Dock Rail- | 


way crosses the Great Northern at Islington; during the construction of the 
works, a temporary wooden bridge is used for the passage of waggons. On the 
morning of the 24th, orders were given that this bridge should be strengthened, 
and that no vehicles should pass during the operation. Two trucks laden with 
earth, and drawn by two horses, approached the bridge ; men on the Great North- 
ern line below called out to stop the vehicles; and the driver hesitated; but James 
Newton, the foreman on the East India Dock Railway, swore that the trucks 
should not be stopped, and ordered the driver to proceed. He did so; and the 
bridge gave way, trucks and horses falling through. The workmen beneath at- 
tempted to escape; but one, John Jones, was overwhelmed, and perished. When 
examined before the Clerkenwell Magistrate, Newton pretended that he did not 
hear any warning about the bridge. It appeared that one of the shores of the 
bridge had been removed, to be replaced by a stronger. Newton was remanded. 

The incident of a burglar’s death by a fall from a house in Oxford Street was 
lately mentioned. It appears that he was the younger son of a tradesman who 
resided in the parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, for nearly half a century, and 
who is now in business in Wardour Street. The father claimed his son’s body 
after the Coroner’s inquest, and was desirous to procure its burial in his own 
family grave in the churchyard of St. Paul's, Covent Garden. The usual fees for 
breaking the ground were paid by an undertaker, and three o'clock on Saturday 
afiernoon was the time fixed for the funeral ; but after the grave was opened, the 
Reverend Mr. Jones, curate of the parish, had discovered the circumstances of 
the young man’s death, and he then announced that he would not read the fune- 
ral-service over the body. Notwithstanding some effurts to change this reso- 
lution, Mr. Jones persisted ;in it. At length, one of the Churchwardens 
went to the Clerical Club in Southampton Street, and stated the circum- 
stances to several gentlemen present; when Mr. Edward QO. Morgan, late of Stock- 
well, consented to act; believing that an ordained minister has no right to refuse 
to perform the service. ‘The body arrived at the church a few minutes before 
the clergyman reached the sacred edifice; but, beyond the painful state of sus- 
pense in which the mourners were kept, no inconvenience arose. The deceased, 
though only nineteen years of age, was stated to be an adept in crime; and a de- 
tective officer i pointed out tothe reporter, among the crowd near the 
grave, two or three well-known cracksmen.” 

Mr. Jones has since written to the newspapers to vindicate his conduct; of 
which, he says, even the young man’s family did not complain. The deceased 
died in the very commission of a premeditated sin; he was wicked in his general 
conduct; his accomplices were expected to surround the grave: how could he 
conscientiously read portions of the burial-service in such a case, expressing “ a 
sure and certain hope” that the man was “at rest in Jesus”? 

The companion of the young man at whose burial these incidents occurred was 
named Veal, or Beal: he too fell into the street when evading the Police on the 
house-tops. He dislocated his ankle, and was taken to the Middlesex Hospital; a 
Police-ofticer being set to watch him till he should be well enough for examina- 
tion before a Magistrate. Last Sunday evening, he managed to leave the Hospi- 
tal and escape. The Police-officer has been suspended. 


The Probinces. 


The Lord Bishop of Salisbury has appointed Friday next to be set 
apart as a day of humiliation and prayer, in consequence of the national 
Visitatiangwvighewhich this country has been afflicted by the prevalence of 
cholera:~ A special service will consequently he held at the cathedral and 
in the pats Shurdhes in this city on that day.—Salisbury Herald. 


Mr. Briscge has retired from the contest for West Surrey, and been suc- 
ceefed by Da. Edgell, The change is attributed to the influence of “ the 
wet . . a 
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the arbitrator. Charles Fox had justly said that no war was worth one- 
hundredth part of the cost, even if successful; its only defence was that it might 
be absolutely necessary in defence of national honour: but how would Fox have 
looked if he had lived to hear it seriously proposed that armies should be dis- 
banded, navies broken up, ships placed in ordinary, the Admiralty and Horse 
Guards abolished, and everything left to arbitration? He had been invited to 
attend the Congress now sitting in Paris, and he now gave his answer to the in- 
vitation. As long as we had a gallant army and an invincible navy, there was 
no great risk of any nation being rash enough to attack us; and that was a very 
good security for peace. 

But it was on the toast of the day—wishing success to the Society— 
that Lord Brougham expatiated with the most unction and effect. 

He did not altogether pass by the subject of the Corn-laws, though he professed to 
abstain from redebating a stale question ; for he was as sick of the very name of 
corn as alame man could be. He had always maintained, that in the end it 
would be no damage to either landlord or tenant. He never denied that the im- 
mediate tendency would be of a kind to press somewhat upon them. He never as- 
serted, as many foolish and thoughtless people in the giddiness of the moment did, 
that repealing the Corn-laws would make the loaf larger, or the price of the loaf 
smaller. He never maintained such proposition—he never could maintain such a 
proposition; if he had, the evidence would have been against him every hour of 
every day since. What its ultimate effects would be, was a very different ques- 
tion; but he never maintained that such would be its immediate effect, any more 
than he maintained, as some other agitators for repeal of the Corn-laws began by 
maintaining, that it would lower wages. 

Warming with his subject, he exhorted his hearers to diligence in the improve- 
ment of the earth. This improvement, which was every man’s interest—the in- 
terest of the landlord, of the tenant-farmer, of his workmen, of all the people 
whether connected with land or not, as consumers—ought to be strenuously, ac- 
tively, and unremittingly pursued. His noble friend [Lord Lonsdale] had justly 
adverted to the great importance of draining. It did not require a man to know 
much of farming to appreciate the importance of that matter. For himself, he 
hardly knew more than the difference between an ox and a sheep; he scarcely 
went further in his knowledge of stock than that. He might be able to diseri- 
minate barley from wheat: with barley and rye he might, perhaps, be taken in. 
In short, he knew almost as little as the Legislature on the subject—it was ut- 
terly impossible to know less. For instance, they passed a measure—a most im- 
portant measure, for it was a model act—the Municipal Clauses Act, imposing 
various penalties for over-driving cattle. They did not know an ox or cow to be 
cattle; and, in the interpretation-clause, which had been very carefully framed, 
they said—putting forth, no doubt, all the knowledge they possessed—“ cattle shall 
be taken to mean horses ”—not very ome | to be over-driven; “goats”—not very 
likely to be over-driven; “mules ”—hardly ever seen; “ swine”—not to be driven. 
They might as well talk of driving the Legislature—the only way of driving them 
was to pull them back. (Continued laughter.) However, the Legislature left 
out oxen and cows, as if they were not “cattle,” and not very likely to be over- 
driven. He knew almost as little as the Legislature; but, without knowing much 
more, he could easily tell that as long as the earth was a sponge of water, as in 
many parts of the country—some not far off, he was sorry to say it—still re- 
mained, it was utterly useless in ploughing and putting in manure. He had ac- 
tually seen people throwing lime into wet ground, making lime water—very good 
for a burn, but of no use to make the ground dry. His noble friend near him had 
taken the judicious course—deep draining. He had drained to an enormous ex- 
tent, and he would go on draining until he made his land doubly valuable. From 
many practical agriculturists he knew that the effect of deep draining had been to 
double the value of the land. 

He also testified to the effect of liquid manure. Lord Fortescue, himself a very 
excellent farmer, stated lately at a meeting of a sanatory association, that manure 
in a state of liquidity, impregnated with offal, applied to the soil—when the ex- 
periment was tried on a moderate scale—raised the value of the land from 7s. to 
16s.; and when tried on a most extensive scale, the value was increased by the 
liquid flow in the proportion of 7s. to 28s. Lord Fortescue gave the details of 
these experiments, and he hoped they would be printed and circulated. The 
operation required no apparatus—no expense of outlay. It only required that 
sufficient water should be applied to the manure; that there should be no sort of 
hydropliobia—no fear of destroying its force®by diluting. The amount of water 
was most material to the success of the application. : 

He recommended the more general use of machinery and steam. A friend of 
his, a practical agriculturist, informed him that a very important step had been 
taken for the pur of saving labour, and thereby economizing the expense of 
production ; an object which, with care and judicious mechanical contrivances, 
was always in our power, even when we could not increase the fertility of the 
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soil. The most valuable experiments liad been made in the application of steam 
on asmall scale. People were apt to suppose that steam could only be employed 
on agigantic scale, for locomotion on railways, or in great manufactories of various 
kinds; and of course in proportion to the size of the engine was its expense both 
in first cost and in working it by means of fuel. But in the town of Glasgow a 
person had been able to have a steam-engine not larger than a tea-kettle—he had 
seen such a one himself; in one instance he had heard of one not larger than a 
tea-pot, which was quite capable of driving a small turning-lathe on which a 
cutler could work. Still it might be said, this power had only been employed in 
manufactures; but it might, with the greatest possible advantage in saving la- 
bour, be introduced into agriculture as well as manufactures. Thrashing ma- 
chines, straw-cutting machines, and various other engines, might be worked most 
advantageously by the application of steam; and he had the most confident, san- 
guine hope, that he should live to see this new and most valuable extension of the 
application of steam. Why not? His noble friend had asked them to cast their 
eye back for thirty years; and most judicious was his reference. Never had he 
seen such beautiful cattle, such magnificent horses and bulls. as he had seen that 
day—not to mention their extraordinary exhibition of poultry. Thirty years ago, 
no man could have contemplated such a thing North of the Trent. He ventured 
to say, that as great progress had been made during the last twenty or thirty 
years, in farming and stock, through Cumberland and Westmoreland, as in any 
other partof England. Perhaps one reason was, they had very great occasion for 
improvement: for, certainly, thirty years ago they were not quite in the state 
they ought to have been. But with reference to steam, if any one, thirty or forty 
years ago, had said we should go to London and back in twenty-four hours by 
steam, they would have been laughed to scorn, as though the thing were utterly, 
absolutely, physically impossible. Dr. Darwin, indeed, by a most wonderful gift 
of prophecy, anticipated the day, when he said— 
“Soon shall thy powers, gigantic steam, afar 

Push the slow bark, drive the reluctant car.” 
But he was supposed to be a visionary. Mr. Canning and other wits laughed at 
him for his poem; but had Dr. Darwin lived he might have laughed at them for 
the ridicule cast on him, for now steam was the great locomotive power in the 
universe. It travelled over the sea and over the land—over the sea, in spite of 
tide, current, and wind—over the land, almost in spite of time itself. What 
reason had they to doubt that the same wonderful engine which Watt showed 
applicable to pump up water from the bowels of the earth, split rocks in pieces, or 
manufacture the machinery of a watch, shall be applied to something between the 
two—to some of the agricultural works which could now only be executed by dint 
of well-paid human labour? i 

He called the attention of farmers to suggestions for a better system of keeping 
their accounts, as tending to economy above all, and to regularity, a great source 
of wealth in itself, He hardly ever knew a good farmer on a considerable 
scale, or one on a moderate scale, who did not to a certain degree perform the 
office of his own accountant, keeping a regular set of books, as tradesmen were 
accustomed to do. It was as necessary for the farmer, the manufacturer of corn, 
as it was for the manufacturer of cotton twist or steel blades, to keep accounts 
of all the details of his business. He never could tell exactly what state he was 
in—what was his expenditure, what were his gains or losses—without regular 
and systematic bookkeeping. He therefore strongly recommended his agricul- 
tural friends, although they might rot be so well educated as those he now ad- 
dressed, and started back from pen and ink, to adopt a good system of accounts. 

The effect of Lord Brougham’s animated oratory is indicated in the em- 
phatic terms with which the Earl of Lonsdale proposed the health of the 
Chairman— 

He felt utterly unable adequately to express the sense of obligation which he, in 
common with all then present, felt to his noble friend for having consented to take 
the chair upon that occasion. They all knew the great variety of his noble friend's 
attainments, as well as his great industry and quickness in attaining knowledge 
of every kind. 
who had watched his career—and who had not? They must all, therefore, feel 

reat satisfaction in knowing that the enlightened mind of his noble friend was 
directed to the most important interests of the country; and as agriculture was 
now to be worked by science, they might hope, from the scientific and philosophi- 
cal taste of his noble friend, that important results would follow from his appli- 
cation of chemistry to manures, and mechanics to the improvement of agricultural 
implements. 

he toast was drunk with all the honours, and procured a humorous 
reply from Lord Brougham in acknowledgment. 




















At Plymouth, on the 22d August, Lieutenant George Tempest Graham and 
Master Andrew Elliott were tried by court-martial, for deserting from her Ma- 
jesty’s sloop Childers, in Simons Bay, on the 20th May 1849. Both gentlemen 
pleaded guilty, and put in mitigatory statements, which attributed their desertion 
to phrensy produced by the tyranny,of Commander Pitman of the Childers; and 
declared that they acted on their intention to retura home and throw themselves 
on the mercy of the Lords of the Admiralty. 

The following was the gist of Lieutenant Graham's defence. Finding that no 
exertion on his part was of any service, and smarting under the degradation of 
being called a liar in the presence of the ship's company, and a strong sense of the 
injustice under which he suffered, he was driven to a state of desperation, in 
which he hardly knew what he was doing. 
been entirely useless, he stated, that on one occasion, when the Childers was 
thrown on her broadside in heavy breakers off New Zealand, and when all was 
confusion, if he had not himself cut away the main tack of that ship, neither 
Commander Pitman nor himself would have been present on that day. Again, 
on that fearful night when the Childers ran on the Prata Shoals, and the feretop- 
sail was required, the men refused to go aloft; but he led the way, the sail was 
oan, aad the ship saved; had he not done this, the ship must have been totally 

t. 





Mr. Elliott's statement was very similar. Oa the arrival of the Childers from 
Bombay, after a most tedious passage of sixty-three days, during which he had 
kept the forenoon and first or afternoon and middle watches, as the log-book 
would show fur each day, besides navigating the ship and performing the other 
duties of his station, having been dismasted off Cape Natal, and experienced se- 
veral severe gales on the Agulhas Bank, taking little or no rest from anxiety for 
the safety of the vesse!—after being in Simon’s Bay several days, on the 18th of 
May p.m., he asked Commander Pitman’s leave to go on shore. His answer was, 
“Yes, certainly.” Prisoner thanked him, and retired. Afterwards, Commander 
Pitman called him back, and said, “I could go on shore whenever 1 liked, with- 
out waiting for his leave, if he was out of the ship, so long as I made arrange- 
ments fur my watches, and obtained the commanding officer's leave.” Prisoner 
again thanked him, went on shore, and came off again at night; and on the fol- 





ship, and throw himself on the mercy of his country, than to remain in so dan- 
gerous and unsafe a position. It did not astonish him to find that he had not 
pleased Commander Pitman, when he recollected the number of executive oflicers 
that had already left the ship, and other circumstances which he could not name. 

Both gentlemen produced a vast number of certificates of very high character; 
and both alleged meritorious services. 

Lieutenant Graham was sentenced by the Court to be imprisoned in Exeter 
Gaol for twelve calendar months, to be dismissed her Majesty's service, and to be 
incapable of ever serving again as an officer in the Navy. Mr. Elliott was sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment at Exeter, to be dismissed her Majesty's ser- 
vice, and to be rendered incapable of ever serving in the Navy again. 

Commander Pitman himself has since been put on trial before a court-martial 














on charges of general cruelty and oppression, and of making false statements in 
the log of the Childers, during his command from about September 1846 to May 
1849, The trial began on Tuesday, and is still going on. The prosecutors were 


Lieutenant Graham and Mr. Elliott, the gentlemen convicted and sentenced in the 
preceding case. Lieutenant A. R. B. Carter, who was First-Lieutenant of the 
Childers from August 1846 to March 1847, was of opinion that Commander Pit- 
man’s conduct to his officers and crew was inconsistent aud severe; but he would not 
say it was cruel or oppressive. He stated that White, a sailor, threw himself over- 
board and was drowned, immediately after Commander Pitman had told him he 
should be flogged. The discipline was irregular and the crew disorderly: while 
he was on board five or six men had been flogged ; and the secondary punishments, 
such as black-listing, men carrying hammocks and handspikes for hours on their 
backs, and stopping grog, were very severe, especially as the men were required 
to perform their regular duties during the punishment. He had quitted the ship 
because he wished to return home, and was glad of any opportunity to get away 
from an uncomfortable ship—that is, a ship in which the officers and the com- 
mander were not on terms. He had heard several of the officers complain of the 
severity and inconsistency, and wish they were out of the ship; and several 
others congratulated themselves when they had left the ship. 

Mr. Elliott, one of the prosecutors, deposed, that a private marine was invalided 
and became of unsound inind through a cruel punishment for a trifling offence. 
He described White's suicide; 1 stated that the matter was “ hushed up,” the 
entry in the log-book making no mention of the sentence of flogging, though all 
the crew ascribed the suicide to that. When at New Zealand, M‘Cleat, a seaman, 
received three dozen lashes for being dirty at divisions, at a tine when the wea- 
ther was very rough and all the men were as dirty as he was. 

Upwards of thirty witnesses are summoned, and it is expected that the case 
will oceupy several days. 

Commander H. G. Wood has been tried by a Naval Court-martial, at Devon- 
pert, for running the sloop Hound upon the rocks of Grand Cayman, and at the 

{avannah, to the hazard of the sloop in each case. The Court adjudged the first 
charge to be proved, and the second to be partly so; and Commander Wood was 














| sentenced to lose one year’s rank as a Commander, and to be reprimanded, and 


admonished to be more cautious in future. 
The Honourable Thomas Edward Paget Graves, the son and heir of Lord 
Graves, bas been accidentally drowned, at Plymouth. He was a lad of thirteen; a 


| naval cadet on board the Southampton, but was serving in the Impregnable. The 


iy ? Moan®* Gal vart and fetch you,” said ead 
: : - : g Kr ‘ you do? Get a cart and fetch you,” said Read. 
His acquirements were in truth the surprise and admiration of all | 


second master of the Impregnable, two midshipmen, young Graves, and another 
cadet, were cruising about in a small boat; some of them were about to change 
places, and as all stood up to effect this, the boat capsized. Four of the party 


| were quickly rescued by boats; but Mr. Graves was not got out of the water for 


an hour and a half. 

Policeman James Read arrested Daniel Davenport, in the village of Southam 
near Birmingham, on Thursday, for disobedience to a Magistrate’s bastardy- order. 
As they were going along, Davenport said, “ Suppose I wou'da't come, what would 
“ But suppose I won't go 
now, what will you do?” “Try and carry you,” was the reply. “ Then, damn 
your eyes, here's something to carry you!” said Devonport; and, stepping back 
he drew a revolving pistol, and fired one of its barrels into Read’s ear. Read fall 
as if dead, and Davenport escaped; the bystanders fearing his pistol. Read did 
not die immediately, but there was no hope of his life. 


IRELAND. 

Lord Clarendon has addressed the following communication to the Bishop 
of Down and Connor, as the Queen’s almoner in Belfast. 

“ Viceregal Lodge, August 25, 1849. 

“ My Lord—I beg herewith to transmit a letter of credit on the Provincial 
Bank tor 3001; and in the allocation of this sum I am most anxious that her 
Majesty’s name should not, even in the remotest manner, be mixed up with poli- 
tical or sectarian discussions; and that no interruption should take place of that 
harmony and good-will which characterized all parties during the recent visit of 





| the Queen, and which were so peculiarly gratifying to her Majesty. 


“ | have accordingly to request that your Lordship will have the goodness to 
pay this sum to the Belfast General Hospital; which I have selected not only as 
an institution which confers vast benefit on suffering humanity, but as one which 
all classes in Jelfast unite in assisting; for I am informed that it received nearly 
the whole of the public and private collections made during her Majesty's visit to 


| that city, proving thereby the universal estimation in which this charity is held 


To show that his services had not | 


lowing day, about three p. m., the Commander not being on board, prisoner availed | 


himself of that permission which he had given him, and, obtaining the command 
ing officer's leave, went on shore, and returned about nine p.m. The next morn 


ing lie was sent for, and before all the commissioned officers of the ship, on the | 
quarter-deck, he was to his utter astonishment accused by Commander Pitman | 
going on shore without his leave, against his most positive orders, and in- | 


stantly ordered to his cabin under close arrest. Commander Pitman had at Hong- 
kong brought charges against him of having been absent from his ship at Shang- 
hae, several days, without permission; and on a court of inquiry being instituted, 

¢ charges were proved by the log-books to be utterly unfounded. It was ru- 
minating on these distressiug circumstances that his mind became bewildered; 
and, fearing the effects of some move dreadful charge, he preferred to leave his 


by all classes and creeds. 
“ ] have the honour to be, my Lord, your very faithful servant, 
“ CLARENDON.” 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland is to be 
convened “ to consider whether the Queen’s College at Belfast is now so 
constituted as to justify the attendance of their students.” 

The Lord Primate has conferred the valuable living of Tanderagee, va- 
cated by the death of Dean Carter, upon the Reverend Mortimer O'Sulli- 
van, Rector of Kyllyman; who, it may be recollected, was recently inter- 
dicted by Bishop Knox, of Down, from advocating the claims of the Church 
Education Society in one of the churches under his Lordship’s jurisdiction 

The navigators employed by Mr. Dargan on the Newry Canal have 
struck for higher wages. Up to the time that Mr. Dargan took the con- 
tract there were but few men employed, at low wages. He immediately 
pushed forward the works with his whole energy and command of re- 
sources: 2,000 men were soon busily engaged, who earned 9s. a week. 
Oa Thursday sennight a great number of new hands became turbulent, and 
at last refused to work without an advance to 12s.; and they organized 
themselves and prevented those who were willing to work from doing so. 
Some of them were arrested. 








SCOTLAND. 2 
The Royal Family enjoy a very strict retirement at Balmoral. On Fri- 
day last, the Queen and Prince Albert walked with V iscountess Jocelyn 
to the top of Lochnagar. ‘The Prince pursues the sports of deer-stalking 
and shooting, with considerable success. y or safe entertainment on Loch 
Muick, a “ trim rowing-boat ” has been built at Aberdeen, and excursions 
with the children are part of the pleasant routine. 
Prince Albert's thirtieth birthday fell on Sunday last, and was cele- 
brated at Balmoral on Monday, by Highland games, terminating iu hand- 
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some donations to the most excellent. 


In the evening, the Wizard of the | - Mr. Walker, from the United States, and Mr. Bodenken, a German, 


North exhibited his sleights before the Queen and a party of guests invited | having represented their countries with characteristic speeches, M. Ville. 


from the neighbouring gentry and the tenantry of the Balmoral estate; 
and the day was wound up by a ball at which her Majesty appeared. 

Lord John Russell arrived at Balmoral on Wednesday week, and is ex- 
pected to stay for a fortnight. ; 

The Court “is expected” to return to Osborne about the 20th of Sep- 
tember; the Queen to travel by the Caledonian Railway, as she did last 
year. 


Wednesday the 22d August was observed by all the congregations be- 
longing to the Free Church in Dundee as a day of solemn humiliation and 
prayer, on account of the prevalence of the cholera.—Dundee Advertiser. 


Mr. Charles Forsyth, Sheriff-Substitute of Caithness, was drowned in the Loch 
of Watten, on the 22d August. He was out on the loch in a boat with his ser- 
vant; a squall came upon them; they were instantly upset, and both perished. 


| 


coq, a consular agent, rose and astonished the meeting with a strong war 
speech. His sentiments provoked exclamations of surprise and interrup- 
tions: when these grew very marked, he politely turned over some sheets 
of his written oration, and opened a new sentiment; only, however, to 
cause similar impatience: at last the chairman begged him to retire, and 
he immediately complied. M. Girardin made some extempore remarks in 


| reply; and Mr. Hindley, M.P., followed with a speech which was much 
} . sey ° 7 . 
| applauded; his difliculty of speech in the French language supplying him 


with a good point. : 
“ When I was a young man, war was raging between your country and mine, 


, I was forced accordingly to learn the French just as I learned the Latin language, 
| the Greek, and the other dead languages now not in use amongst us, I had then 


One day last week, as a St. Monance boat was engaged in its usual avocation | 


of fishing for herrings, the crew were rather surprised to find a xiphia or sword- 
fish entangled in one of their nets. It has been presented to Captain Fielden, 
as a natural curiosity for his museum. It is of rather a graceful form, and 
measures ten feet from tip to tip; the length of the sword or protuberance 


from the snout is two feet ten inches; its tail is horizontal, and measures three | 


feet from tip totip; and the girth of the body, round the middie, about four feet. 
The head is long, and indicates great power—/ie Lerald. 


fForetan and Colonfal. 

France.—The last sitting of the Peace Congress, on Fiiday, was even 
more crowded than those preceding. Nearly as soon as the chair was 
t ‘:en, M. Coquerel rose and said, he held in his hand a volume entitled 
“« An Essay towards the Present and Future Peace of Europe by the Es- 
tablishment of an European Diet, Parliament, or States.” One motto to 
this volume was, “ Beati pacifici”; another, “Cedunt arma togie.” It 
was printed in London in the year 1693, and its author was William Penn. 
This was the volume itself which William Penn oifered to Queen Anne of 
England: it was marked with ber initials in two places; and it had now 
been presented to the library of the Protestant Church de l’Oratoire, by the 
eminent writer André Barbier, as a memorial of the first Congress of Peace 
in Paris. Great demonstrations of delight hailed this announcement. 

An important portion of the time was occupied by the reading of a me- 








moir, written in French, by Mr. Elihu Burritt, the original missionary of 


the modern Peace movement in Europe. 

The memoir sketched with some degree of definiteness the eljects of the Peace 
movement, which centered in obtaining a congress of nations en the basis of uni- 
versal sutfrage among the states; France sending 50, Great Britain 30, Germany 
30, the United States 20, and so in proportion for other counties. The work of 
the Congress would be specific and simplc—to revive a system of principles, pre- 
cedents, practices, and opinions, which have already acquired the name and partly 
the authority of an international code; then to give the result of their del:bera- 
tions to their respective national assemblies for revision, amendiment, and adop- 
tion; and afterwards to establish a permanent international tribunal, a high court 
of nations, for the administration of the law so adopted as an international code. 
The Congress would also apply attention to matters of minor international interest— 
the digesting of “a plan tor establishing throughout the civ lized world a uni- 
formity of weights, measures, monies, rates of postage, and for creating other 
facilities for the social and commercial intercourse of nations ; thus preparing them 
for that relation to each other which should exist between the members of a vast 
and peaceful commonwealth.” Thus, said the memoir, “ We establish an order of 
society, by which great nations, without deposing a single prerogative of their 
legitimate sovereignty, accept the condition of individuals who are amenable to 
law. For our system, if adopted, would not trench upon the complete independ- 
ence of the ditferent states, Neither the Congress nor the High Court of Nations 
wéuld pretend to exercise any jurisdiction over the internal affairs of a country, 
or exert any direct pelitical intluence upon its institutions. Neither would they 
be designed to coufederate the different states of the civilized world in a political 
union like the United States of America. The great international tribunal which 
we propose would be like the Supreme Court of the United States, to which 
not only the thirty litt!e Republics, but every inhabitant of the Union, may appeal 
for its decision in any case which cannot be settled by inferior authorities. ‘The 
different nations would still retain all the prerogatives of their mutual independ- 
ence. Even if differences arose between them, they would endeavour to settle them 
as before, by negotiation. But if that medium failed to effect an honourable aud 















never seen a Frenchman, and never expected to see oue. I learned to read French 
not to speak it, which seemed wholly superfluous; and now you hear the result, 
that I cannot express myself as I fain would on this interesting occasion. I can. 
not throw my mind into yours, I cannot mingle my heart with yours, as I fain 
would. Fortunately, however, there is a secret magnetism pervading the entire 
of this assembly, spreading from heart to heart—a silent language speaking within 
us with a more persuasive eloquence than could be supplied by the most potent 
language that the ears could receive. (Cheers) Now every soul feels the fervoug 
of our principle—the principle of an universal charity; now, I do not feel that I 
am English as contradistinguished from French. 1 know and feel I am a man; 
end L repeat with the old poet, ‘Homo sum, et nihil humanum alienum a me 
puto.’ ” (The audience rose, and cheered with great enthusiasm.) 

Mr. Miull urged, that as war was the result of man’s will, the way to 
put down war was to get at that will by means of his reason, his under- 
standing, his conscience, his affections: this was what the Congress wanted 
to do—they wanted to drive the monster War home to his lair, and there 
ensuare him with love, and transfix him with reason. 

Mr. Brown, who had been an American slave for twenty years, pro- 
tested against a war element which kept three millions of his countrymen 
in bondage: he believed the principles of the Congress would lead to slave- 
emancipation in the United States. 

Mr. Cobden supported the resolution “ disapproving of all loans destined 
to promote wars of ambition or conquest.” 

“ My object,” he said, “is to promote peace by withholding the sinews of war, 
I propose that this Congress shall make an appeal to the consciences of all those 
who have money to jend. I do not allude to a few bankers who appear before the 
world as loan contractors. ‘They are the agents only for collecting funds from 
smaller capitalists. It is from the savings and accumulations of the merchants, 
mannfacturers, traders, agriculturists, and annuitants of civilized Europe, that 
warlike governments can alone supply their necessities; and to them we will ap- 
peal by every motive of self-interest and humanity, not to Jend their support to a 
barbarous system, which obstructs commerce, uproots industry, anuihilates 
capital and labour, and revels amidst the tears and blood of their fellow creatures, 
We will do more; we will in every possible way expose the character and objects, 
and exhibit to the world the true state of the resources of every government 
which endeavours to contract a loan for warlike purposes. The time is gone by 
when barbarous nations devoted to war could conquer civilized Europe; unless, 
indeed, the latter will be so very complacent as to lend the money necessary for its 
own subjugation. War has become an expensive luxury. It is no longer a question 
of bows and arrows, swords and shields. Battles are now decided by artillery, 


| and every discharge of a cannon costs from twelve to fifteen francs; 1 wish with 


satisfactory adjustment, they would then refer the matter in dispute to the arbitra- | 


tion of this high court, which, in concert with other nations, they had constituted for 
that purpose. ‘The existence of such a last court of appeal would inevitably faci- 
litate the arrangement of these questions by negotiation, which is now often 
embarrassed aud thwarted by the dangerous proximity to an appeal to arms. 
Whenever a ditliculty arose between two countries, the last resort, after negotia- 
tion had failed, would not suggest to the mind of either party the terrible trial of 
the battle-field, but the calm, i:mpartial, and peaceful ncication of the high 
tribunal of the peoples. And when once the idea of war has been displaced im 
the mind of nations, by the idea of a quiet administration of justice and equity, 
preparations for war, and all the policies which it requires and creates, will 
gradually disappear from international society. The different nations would soon 
accustom themselves to refer their cases to this high court of appeal, with as 
much confidence as the different States of the American Union now submit their 
controversies to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. On the 
list of cases brought before that court, may be found sometimes one entitled ‘ New 
York v. Virginia,’ or ‘ Pennsyivania v. Ohio’; and, however heavily the verdict 
may bear upon one of the parties, scarcely a murmur is heard against it. In 
like manner, we might see reported, among other decisions of this international 
tribunal, the case of ‘ France v. England,’ ‘ Denmark v. Prussia,’ or ‘ Mexico v. 
the United States.’” What was needed to enab'e the organization of permanent 
peace by the institution of « high court of nations? The sympathy and support 
of the popular mind, and the adhesion of governments. The memoir traccd the 
development of the popular sympathy, in the history of the movement since the first 
humble gathering of some twenty-tive delegates at the London meeting in 1843, to 
the present assemblage of G00 delegates in Paris. As to the second element, when 
the people were gained the governments would not refuse to adopt the scheme 
approved. Might they not believe that there would assemble at the next Con- 
ress at Frankfort, in 1850 or 1851, a thousand delegates, including perheps a 
undred statesmen and senators frem the national assemblies of the civilized 
world? America would promise a hundred delegates, including thirty members 
of her Congress. 2 
This exposition was followed by a speech from the Abbé Duguerry, of 
the Madeleine, which eloquently dealt with the religi 
Peace question. The Abbé wished to see, instead of triumphal arches, co- 
lumns, and statues, images of Peace sitting ou her throne and crowning 
Humanity: that day would be glorious, for egotism would be conquered, 
aud Christ would reign upon earth. 

















ms bearings of the | 
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all my heart it was ten times as much. The consequence is, that when countries 
behind the rest of Europe in civilization enter upon hostilities, they are obliged 
immediately to draw upon the resources of more civilized states—in other words, 
to raise a loan.” 

He denounced the atrocities with which Haynan had conducted the Austrian 
war; quoting from the ofticer’s own despatches passages, which had been issued as 
part ot a “ policy of the Devil.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Cobden replied to objections. “I shall be told that it is 
useless to make an appeal to the sensibilities of men who, with money lying unpro- 
ductive at the bottom of their pockets, are thinking of nothing but five per cent. 
1 will undertake to prove, though I shall not weary you with an opinion upon the 
suljject, that Peace will offer a far better field for the employment of the savings 
of agriculture than the field of battle, and that she will afford a much more pro- 
fitable investment for the accumulations of indu try than in partnership with 
Haynau and Co, This discussion will be raised again and again in various 
places. The Congress of Nations will make the tour of the civilized world. You, 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, who have received with so much enthusiasm your 
‘uglish visiters, in whose name I thank you—who have known so well how 
to show the noble zeal in the cause of humanity which has prompted your 
American guests to cross the great Atlantic—who have welcomed the presence of 
Germans, Belgians, and Dutchmen, and the representatives of other nations in 
this hall—you have imparted to the Peace Congress a great moral power, which 
its members will endeavour to use for the benetit of humanity. We shall leave 
you with renewed hope and courage, coufident that we have only to persevere reso- 
lutely, but legally, aud always in a moral sense; and step by step we shall propa- 
gate the sublime idea which now reigns in this hall, till it embraces within its in- 
iluence all the nations of the earth.” 

M. leline attempted to make a speech in favour of defensive war; but 
meeting with interruptions, and receiving a check from the chairman, he 
retired, saying he would rather not speak if the tribune were not free. 

M. Emile de Girardin spoke in a spirit similar to Mr. Cobden’s. 

“It may be said, if you refuse to make war, there is no reason why others 
should not meke war against us: but it is very easy to convince you that there is 
son in the remark. If credit does not furnish the aliment of war, there is 
nu nation powerful enough to enter on it. If you want proofs of what I say, you 
have them before your eyes. Within the last thirty years two revolutions lave 
broken out in this country; and the Governments have been overthrown. Has 
war breken out ?—Certainly not. Is it that ambition is suddenly extinguished 

mongst us? Is it that all eld resentments have been appeased in Europe?— 
Certainly not. But there was a great step made towards peace on the day when 
credit was necessary to go to war. Credit has not allowed it to be done. If 
money could have been procured, war would have broken out; but it could not be 
found. If in the ensemble of your programme there is one clause to which I ad- 
here more completely than to another, it is that which is now under discussion: 
let nations only engage themselves to the terms of that article, and I do not be- 
lieve that war can ever take place.” M. Girardin did not avoid a political refer- 
ence— But beware: even when your supreme tribunal shall have been esta- 
blished, the question will present itself, to know if there was a war between sove- 
reign and sovereign, or only a war of sovereign against people, and made merely 
for the maintenance of treaties. I do not think 1 am wanting in patriotism, but 
I do not fear war: I do not fear the suppression of literty, tor liberty has made 
important conquests in the midst of the misfortunes of these latter days. A tri- 
bune has been raised at Vienna; the right of discussion has been established in 
Germany, and in some of the states of Italy. I have confidence in the right of 
discussion; I have more confidence ia liberty than in battalions armed with the 
money of the poor. The affection of the people is more valuable to government 
than large battalions of armed men. Let us then have confidence in liberty, 
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the right of discussion; and we shall arrive at that pacification which progress 
will render definitive.” 

The resolution was passed by acclamation; and thus all the resolutions 
of the programme had been agreed to. 

Mr. Cobden, Mr. Brotherton, M.P., and Mr. Smith, M.P., moved and sup- 

rted formal resolutions expressing the gratification of the Congress at the 
marked kindness which had been shown to the members in Paris, and the 
obligations of the Congress to its officers. These propositions being car- 
ried, M. Victor Hugo, the Chairman, returned thanks, and bade the meet- 
ing adieu; making a happy allusion to a chronological incident— 

“In the course of that day's discussion, a reminiscence had been handed up to 
one of the speakers, that this is the anniversary of the dreadful massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. The reverend gentleman who was speaking turned away from the 
thought of that sanguinary scene with the pious horror natural to his sacred call- 
ing. But I, who may boast of firmer nerve, I take up the remembrance. Yes, it 
was on this day two Leohes and seventy-seven years ago, that Paris was roused 
from slumber by the sound of that dread bell, which bore the name of the cloche 
dargent. Massacre was on foot, seeking with keen eye for its victim—man was 
busy in slaying man. That slaughter was called for by isiagled passion of the 
worst description. Hatred of all kinds was there urging on the slayer—hatred of 
a religious, a political, a personal character! And yet, on the anniversary of that 
same day of horror, and in that very city where blood was flowing like water, has 
God this day given a rendezvous to men of peace, where wild tumult is 
transformed into order, and animosity into love. (/mmense cheering.) Thestain | 
of blood is blotted out, and in its place beams forth a ray of holy light. All dis- | 

| 
| 
} 





tinctions are removed, and Papist and Huguenot meet together in friendly com- 
munion. (Cheers, which prevented the speaker for some time from proceeding; 
many members of the different faiths embracing each other with fervour.) Who, 
that thinks of these amazing changes, can doubt of the progress that has been 
made? But whoever denies the force of progress must deny God, since progress | 
is the boon of Providence, and emanates from the great Being above. I feel grati- | 
tude for the change that has been effected; and, pointing solemnly to the past, I | 
say, Let this day be ever held memorable; let the 24th of August 1572 be re- 
membered only for the purpose of being compared with 24th of August 1849; and 
when we think of this latter, and ponder over the high purpose to which it has 
been devoted—the advocacy of the principles of peace—let us not be so wanting 
in reliance on Providence as to doubt for one moment of the eventual success of 
our holy cause!” | 

When the agitation caused by this reference had somewhat abated, Mr. | 
Cobden stood up, and invited his countrymen and the Americans to give 
their farewell in nine hearty English cheers—and he would be their fugle- 
man. This was done; and before the last cheers were given, the French 
gentlemen fell into the tune and swelled the shout with cordial vigour. 
The company then slowly departed. 

M. de Tocqueville, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, gave a soirée | 
in honour of the Peace visiters on Saturday night: it was attended by nearly | 
1,500 persons, the great majority Englishmen and Americans. 

On Monday, about 1,000 members of the Congress went, on the invita- | 
tion of the Minister of Public Works, M. Lacrosse, to visit the palaces of | 
Versailles and St. Cloud. The palaces having been traversed, upwards of | 
700 of the visiters sat down to an elegant déjeuner in the celebrated Ten- | 
nis Court; Mr. Cobden in the chair. The opportunity was employed to | 
pay a public compliment to the American members of the Congress. Mr. | 
Cobden addressed them on the noble part they had taken in the present 
demonstration; on that practical enthusiasm in the cause which had made 
one of them travel more than 1,500 miles by land, and all of them 3,000 
miles by sea, to be present with their fellow labourers in Paris. As a me- 
morial of the visit, and a testimony to the value of their assistance, he pre- 
sented to them, in the name of the Congress generally, a New Testament in 
French, with a suitable commemorative inscription. The Reverend Dr. 
Allen, of Massachussetts, and Mr. Elihu Burritt, acknowledged this evidence 
of kindness. 

Mr. Burritt said—“ Where and when might they more fittingly unlearn those 
evil lessons which they were taught in the old years of mutual estrangement, | 
when they were enemies, and learn the great lesson that God had made of one | 
blood all nations to dwell on all the face of the earth, in the bonds of peace? 
Among those national estrangements, perhaps the most unnatural one of them all 
was that between England and her Colonial children on the other side of the At- 
lantic. During that long struggle, the young Anglo-Saxon Republic had inter- 
course with France in the bonds of the most friendly alliance. The remembrance 
of that connexion, and all the affecting circumstances under which it was formed, 
had perpetuated in the heart of the American nation a profound sentiment of | 
good will towards the people of France; but to him it was a sorrowful reminis- 
cence, because the basis of that friendly union between America and France was | 
a common hostility towards England. But if such a bond of amity could be es- | 
tablished upon such a foundation, what a beautiful condition of international 
brotherhood might they expect, when England, France, and the United States, 
should be clasped in one fraternal embrace—when they should go forth together 
to vanquish those baseless and insane animosities which had divided and embit- 
tered nations.” 

After the déjeuner, the company were reconducted to the palace; where 
they were received by the commandant and a guard of honour. Upon 
their arrival on the terrace, at the entrance of the gardens, they were sur- | 
prised at finding nearly 30,000 spectators, who had assembled from Paris, | 
Versailles, and other places. ‘The Congress halted for a short time upon 
the terrace, and gave several hearty English cheers for France; which the 
French answered by shouts of “ Vive le Congrés!” The commandant, 
mounted on horseback, conducted the Congress over the gardens, to visit 
the fountains. The pressure of the crowd of spectators was so great, that 
it was found impracticable to carry out the original intention of keeping 
the English visiters distinct from the spectators; and the French and Eng- 
lish proceeded through the grounds in the most friendly spirit, as one body, 
until they came to the last and most splendid fountain, the Baths of Nep- 
tune, where a space immediately round the water was cleared for their | 
exclusive accommodation. At five o'clock the Congress took leave of 
Versailles, and proceeded by railway to St. Cloud; where they were con- 
ducted over the palace and grounds by the oflicers of the palace; the 
French populace being rigidly excluded from any spot which could in- | 
tercept the view of the Congress. At nightfall,“ La Grande Cascade” 
was illuminated in the most magnificent manner for two hours; a military 

nd playing various overtures, quadrilles, and waltzes. About nine, the 
company took their departure, amidst the heartiest evidences of good feel- 
ing from the French. 

The majority of the Congress left Paris, by special train, at seven on | 
Tuesday morning; and reached London the same night. 
The French Legitimists who had repaired to Ems, to present their 
homage to the Count de Chambord, have for the most part returned to | 
France. The project of addressing, directly or indirectly, a manifesto to 
the French nation, has been completely abandoned, at least for the present. 


| for having carried a carbine on the same occasion. 


| ated in the course of eight days. 
| be giving an advantage to Austria to the prejudice of Ilungary and Venice. 
| It was at length determined that the Chamber should on the following day 
| resolve itself into its several bureaux, to consider the treaty of peace, as a 


| Corps Frances still existing on the territory are dissolved. 


| lowing the example. 


A letter from Ems states that Ledru-Rollin had passed the place on his 
road to Geneva, where it was said the chief revolutionists of Europe are 
about to hold a congress. 

The director of the Gazette de France, M. Aubry Foucault, who was 
tried for attacking in that journal the Republican institutions of the nation 
and the constitution, has been acquitted by the jury. 

The Abbé Chatel, well known for his Socialism, was tried before the 
Court of Assize of the Seine on Wednesday, for exciting the military to in- 
subordination and violation of the laws; and was acquitted by the jury. 
He appeared in clerical costume, and defended himself. M. Rohilliard, 
editor of the Revolution Democratique et Sociale, was sentenced on Tuesday 
to three years’ imprisonment, and 4,000 francs fine, for a seditious article, 
entitled “ Messieurs les Royalistes, Fire First.” M. Bareste, editor of the 
Republique, was sentenced on the same day by default to 500 francs fine, 
for neglecting to deposit in the office of the Attorney-General the number 
of that journal of the 16th August. 

A National Guard named Philippe, who was Chief of Battalion of the 
Eighth Legion, dissolved after the insurrection of June 1848, was sentenced 
on Tuesday to one month’s imprisonment, for having illegally worn the 
uniform of his corps at the manifestation of the 13th June. Another, a Sap- 
per of the Fifth Legion, was condemned to eight months’ imprisonment, 
A brigadier of the Ar- 
tillery of the National Guard, arrested on the 13th June in the Conserva- 
toire des Arts with two packages of ball-cartridge in his pockets, was sen- 
tenced to two months’ imprisonment. 

Accounts from Brest state that the Trappists are about to form an agri- 
cultural establishment at Martinique. Admiral Bruat has strongly recom- 


| mendel the Government to give them its support. 


Iraty.—In the Turin Chamber of Deputies, on the 19th August, the 
President of the Council of Ministers, the Marquis Massimo d’Azeglio, an- 
nounced that the ratifications of the treaty between Sardinia and Austria 
had been exchanged; and he laid before the Chamber a copy of the treaty 
and the supplementary articles which were added to it. 

The treaty consists of six articles. The first declares that peace and 
amity shall in future exist “ for ever” between the belligerents; the second 
restores all treaties and conventions existing between them before the war; 
the third declares that the limits of the Sardinian states on the side of the Po 
and the Ticino shall be those fixed by the treaty of Vienna—such as they 
existed before the war; the fourth renounces for Sardinia all pretensions 
whatever to the countries beyond the above limits, excepting always the 
right of reversion to Sardinia of the Dutchy of Piacenza; the fifth makes 
the Archduke of Modena and the Duke of Parma and Piacenza accede to 
the treaty as principals—not as acknowledging a suzerainty in Austria; 
the sixth refers to the ratifications. The supplementary articles stipulate 
for the evacuation of Piedmont by the Austrian army, fix the Austrian in- 
demnity and its mode of payment, aud add some other stipulations. One 
article declares that the two powers shall conclude with each other a treaty 
of commerce and navigation on the basis of the strictest reciprocity ; another, 
that the convention of the 4th December 1834 is renewed; and another 


| that the convention of the 11th March 1751 is annulled, and the extra tax 
| on Piedmont wines removed by Austria. 


A conversation of considerahle length arose as to the course of proceed- 


ings which should be adopted by the Chamber with respect to the treaty. 


In answer to a question from M. Rossi, the President of the Council of the 
Ministers stated that the forts occupied by the Austrians were to be evacu- 
Signor Valerio observed that this would 


preparative to the general discussion on its provisions. 

General Oudinot was to leave Rome on the 21st August, with 10,000 men, 
and return to France. Cardinal della Genga was ill, and was going to resign 
his functions as member of the Government Commission: the other two 
Cardinals, according to this account, also intend resiguing. By a procla- 
mation of the Cardinal Commissioners, dated the 18th August, all the 
All the officers 
who had left the Roman service after the 16th November are readmitted to 
the army. 

A religious as well as political revolution appears to be unavoidable. 
The celebrated Padre Gavazzi is reported to have turned Protestant; and 
Padre Ventura, a man whose reputation as a theologian and a philosopher 
gives him great influence in this country, is said to be in a fuir way of fol- 
In fact, those who have hitherto supported the Papal 
cause now abandon it; declaring that the priests, by their intemperate con- 
duct, are paving the way for the return of the Liberals, in the same man- 


'ner that the zeal of the Republicans defeated their own end.—Roman 


Correspondent of the Daily News. 


Avustria.—The accounts of the past week add little to what was first 
told of the surrender of Girgey with his army, at Villagos, on the 11th of 
August. No more is communicated in the despatches than the military 
ceremony of the surrender. Some 23,000 men admirably equipped, and 
138 guns—the largest artillery park of any single army in Hungary—were 
yielded to General Riidiger; and Marshal Paskiewiez has already taken 
measures to give up the insurgents as soon as possible to the Austrian Go- 
vernment. The despatches from Warsaw and from Vienna comprise 
accounts of the military combinations that preceded the surrender; the 
Austrian and Russian writers variously claiming the credit of the victory. 
Nothing certain is known of the other commanders and the forces under 
them. General Haynau describes his pursuit of the army of the Bacska, 
which he drove from its post before Temesvar to Lugos, and further on 
towards Karansebes and Orsova; and states that the retreat was a confused 
flight, which must end in total rout. ’ 

We hear nothing of the forces said to have been concentrating under 
Dembinski near Szegedin; and there is no clear intelligence of Kossuth. 
Arad was recaptured on the 17th; and Kossuth’s bank-note press was 
there discovered. Round Comorn, it is said, there is a cessation of hos- 
tilities preliminary to a capitulation; Girgey having written to Klapka, 
commanding his surrender. Guyon, and some other leaders with isolated 
corps, still hold parts of the country, determined on a desperate resistance; 
but their reduction must be only a matter of time. ae 

The succumbing of Hungary has produced the yielding of Venice. 
Venice capitulated to Radetzky on the 22d August, on terms which seem 
only to secure liberty of withdrawal to the insurrectionary leaders. 
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GERMANY.—It is stated by the Cologne Gazette, on the information of a 
letter from a good authority, that the formal dissolution of the Central 
Power under the Regent is close at hand. The Governments of Prussia, 
Austria, and Bavaria, are said to have come to an agreement that the 
Archduke Vicar, together with his Ministers, should resign their posts in 
three weeks at farthest, and that a Diet-Committee should take their place. 
This Committee will have to conduct the internal affairs of the German 
Confederation upon the basis of existing treaties. The seat of the Com- 
mittee will be Frankfort; whither the Vicar will not return. 

The First Chamber of Prussia met on the 27th August, and dis- 
cussed Camphausen’s proposition for rendering all acts and resolutions of 
the future German Parliament binding upon the Prussian Chamber and 
Government. The Ministry recommended the Chamber to accede to the 
motion; and after some unimportant speeches, it was carried, by 96 to 
14. Camphausen was compelled to retire just before the division, by a 
sudden illness. 


Inp1a.—The Bombay mail of the 25th July has arrived in England. | 


The main incident of the news is the conviction and sentence of Moolraj, 


“ex-Nazim of Mooltan,” after a fifteen days trial, and a very eloquent | 


speech for the defence by Captain Hamilton. The charges of the arraign- 
ment are specifically given by the Delhi Gazctte, as follows— 

1. Having aided and abetted in the murder of Mr. Vaus Agnew, late of the 
Bengal Civil Service, and Lieutenant Anderson, late of the Bombay Military Ser- 
vice. 2. Having been an accessory before the fact, inasmuch as he had insti- 
gated his troops to the attack and murder of Messrs. Agnew and Anderson. 3. 
Having been an accessory after the fact, inasmuch as he had rewarded the mur- 
derers. 

The Court found Moolraj “ guilty ” on all three charges, and sentenced 
him to death. But the execution of the sentence was suspended, anda 
recommendation of mercy had been sent to the Governor-General, on the 


ground that Moolraj had been the “victim of circumstances”; and it is | 


stated by the Bombay Times that the sentence has been commuted to im- 
prisonment for life in the fortress of Chunar,—whence the Ranee lately es- 
caped. “ At the mention of each of the charges on which he had been ar- 
raigned, Moolraj shook his head, as if to express denial, but offered no ob- 
servations on his sentence.” 

The report mentioned by the last mail, that the Government was about 
to be removed to Simla, had been “semi-officially contradicted.” The 
writer who mentions the contradiction says, “ The idea of the removal of 
the Government to the North-west, is a peculiarly pleasing one to certain 
members of the press in India.” 

So likewise the speculations lately caused by the movement of troops in 
the North-west had been too hasty: it is now said that our relations with 
Gholab Singh are most friendly; and that any possible movement by us 
into Cashmere will be to assist him against his own subjects, who are re- 
fractory on the subject of paying taxes. 


Unitep SratEes anp Canapa.—The Cambria arrived at Liverpool on 
Sunday, with advices from Halifax to the 17th August. The news con- | 
tinues chiefly of a general and unpolitical character; relating to the 
cholera, the crops, and the emigration to California. 

The elections have gone against the Whigs in Kentucky, in Indiana, and 
in Tenessee. Five seats have been lost, chiefly on account of the Anti- 
Slavery tendencies of the candidates. 

In a proclamation dated the 11th instant, President Taylor says there is 
reason to believe that persons are fitting out an armed expedition in the | 
United States with an intention to invade Cuba or some part of Mexico; 
that the best information which the Executive has been able to ascer- 
tain points to the island of Cuba as the object of this expedition; that it 
is the duty of the Government to observe the faith of treaties, and to pre- 
vent any aggression by these citizens upon the territories of friendly na- 
tions: he therefore warns persons from entering into this project; telling 
them that they must not look for protection of the States if they tind 
themselves involved in any difficulty. 

The cholera was abating throughout the American continent; it had 
almost disappeared from Philadelphia. The whole deaths in New York 
had been 4,040: but great numbers had also died of cognate diseases. The 
Philadelphia correspondent of the Morning Chronicle writes— 

“ At Cincinnati, St. Louis, and other Western cities, the fatal scourge has be- 
come very light indeed; but a fatal diarrhcea and dysentery seem to be the pre- 
vailing legacies left by the Asiatic plague. It was publicly announced from the 
pulpit in St. Louis, a few days since, that there had been 8,000 victims to the 
pestilence in that city alone. So shocking were the ravages of cholera at San- 
dusky, Ohio, that even after the population had been reduced from 300 to 600 by 
death and by flight inspired by terror, the deaths averaged from 30 to 40 per day 
for several days together. ‘The physicians—a rare instance—deserted the town ; 
but several-other physicians very nobly repaired to the afflicted place from Cleve- 
Jand, Cincinnati, and even from Philadelphia. A few of the most distinguished 
men of Sandusky, who resisted the panic and remained at home, perished by the | 
epidemic, while many of those who fled also became victims. It is singular that 
in Cincinnati both fowls and hogs have died in immense numbers, as if by an epi- 
demic somewhat resembling the cholera; while at Wheeling nearly all the cats 
have been carried off in a similar manner. The cholera has had a very serious 
effect upon the Lake trade. Cleveland is full of vessels waiting for men.” 

Of the crops throughout the United States the reports are very unfavour- | 
able. In Wisconsin, the wheat crop is a failure, and fields that promised an 
abundant yield a few weeks since are now not worth harvesting. The rust | 
is also still much felt in many districts. Regarding the tobacco crop, a | 
ietter published from Milwankee states that the yield will be deficient one- 
half in quantity, though the quality will be better; that some of the plant- | 
ers will have barely enough for their own consumption. The excessive 
rains in several districts had flooded the rice crops, but did not injure them 
to any extent. Some new cotton had arrived at New Orleans from Texas. | 
The quantity to be obtained from the State of Mississippi for the last week 
would not amount to more than half a crop, whilst from Florida the ac- 
counts are equally gloomy. 

Emigration to California continues in a strong steady current. The 
Falcon had just arrived from San Francisco, and brought information as to | 

the numbers of immigrants, which has been thrown into a statistical form. 
It is estimated that the population will on the lst of October be about 
60,000—35,000 Americans, 8,000 Californians, and 16,000 of all other na- 
tions. The present population is reckoned at 30,000, about equally divided | 
between “ digging ” and “ other pursuits.” 

The papers supply the following miscellaneous gleanings. 

“A very serious afiray—indeed, something like a battle—has just taken place 
near Paducah, Iilinois. It appears that a band of thieves and ruffians, to the 
number of three hundred, had made that region their rendezvous and head- 


. * — 
quarters, and their outrages and depredations upon the honest inhabitants be 
came at length intolerable. These desperadoes called themselves ‘ Flatheads? 
and were the terror of the country. At length the people formed themselves 
into a band of ‘ Regulators,’ about 500 in number, and resolved to drive the ‘ lat- 
heads’ from that part of Illinois. Writs were issued for the arrest of the ring. 
leaders of the ‘ Flatheads, and the ‘ Regulators’ marched in support of the a 
thorities, who were resisted. A conflict ensued, in which two of the ‘ Flatheads 
were killed and three wounded, and three of the ‘Regulators’ are said to be 
wounded mortally. The ruffians then scattered in every Cirection, and it js 
believed that this band of robbers is now etlectually broken up.” 

“ A melancholy tragedy has occurred near Steubenville, Ohio. A Mrs. Rebecca 
Mitcham has drowned herself and three children in Big Yellow Creek; the cause 
assigned, cruelty and jealousy on the part of her partner for life.” 

Whe Two-thirds of the business portion of the town of Piattsburg, Vermont, have 
been destroyed by fire, all from the Court-house to the bridge.” 
The Canadian advices are without interest. Rumours of Lord Elvin’: 
| resignation were again prevalent. = 


Miscellaneous. 

It is stated in circles likely to be acquainted with the Royal intention 
that her Majesty has expressed a desire to have a royal marine pavilion 
erected for her residence at Killiney, within eight miles of Dublin. A more 
desirable site for a marine villa could not be selected. It is situated ong 
high promontory, commanding an uninterrupted view of the bay, sur- 
rounded by enchanting scenery and the most convenient bathing-places, and 
possessing every combination for health and pleasure.— Morning Post. 

So fond are her Majesty and the Prince Consort of music, that they cause 
| all the Royal children to be instructed more or less in the divine art. Such 
was the case with King George the Third’s numerous family; several of 
whom became accomplished performers on various instruments. The Prince 
| of Wales, afterwards George the Fourth, was an excellent violoncello- 
player. All the Princesses excelled on the pianoforte. The King of 
Hanover and the Duke of Cambridge were good violin-players; and the lat- 
ter has, until a recent period, taken a part in a quartet with Major Ste- 
phens, his Equerry, and Blagrove, like a steady musician.—Glole. 

The Duke of Cambridge returned to London on Saturday, from visiting 
his brother King Ernest of Hanover; and on the same day the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz returned from the Continent to Kew. On 
Wednesday, the Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge, with the Princess Mary, 
and the Hereditary Grand Duke and Dutchess, left London by a special 
train on the North-western Railway, for Plasunewydd, Anglesea. 

The Hanoverian journals mention with praise an act of handsome 
liberality by the Duke of Cambridge, on his recent visit to his brother, 
King Ernest. During his long and popular government of Hanover, the 
Duke had expended much labour and money in the collection of books, 
maps, and manuscripts relative to Hanoverian history, and succeeded in 
forming a most valuable library upon these subjects. This collection he 
has made over to the Royal Library in Hanover; making “ no other condi- 
tion than that all the valuable double copies of works of all kinds now 








| existing in the Royal Library should be made over to that of the city.” 


Letters from Berlin of the 27th August, in the Adlner Zeitung, announce 
the death of the Grand Prince Michael, under an attack of apoplexy, at 
Warsaw. 

The National announced, on Monday, that the Prince Louis Napoleon 
has demanded the hand of the Princess Charlotte Eugenia Augusta Ame- 
lia Albertina, the daughter of the King of Sweden, and that the demand 
has been formally accepted. The statement is said by the other Paris 
papers to be worthy of very little credence. 

The two speeches delivered by M. Victor Hugo to the Peace Congress, 
and the manner in which he presided over the assembly, so captivated his 
auditors that they resolved to give him a signal testimony of their satisfac- 
tion: the Americans and Germans proposed a medal in his honour; the 
English, a more appropriate memorial—a silver oak crown; which was 
adopted. 

Mr. Macaulay, who is at present in Ireland making inquiries connected 
with his history of the operations of William the Third and James the 
Second in Ireland in 1689, visited the battle-field of the Boyne on ‘Tuesday 
the 21st of August, accompanied by Captain Larcom, Dr. Wilde, and Mr. 
Pierce Mahony. Mr. Macaulay has since left Dublin for Cork and Killarney ; 
whence he is to proceed to Limerick, Aughrim, Belfast, and Londonderry. — 
Globe. 

We understand that the Honourable Mr. Bancroft, the accomplished 
Minister of the United States at this Court, returns to his native country 
in the Europa mail-steamer of the Ist of September.— Times. 


It was stated on Wednesday that Dr. Southwood Smith had been sud- 
denly taken ill at his residence; and we lave no subsequent account of his 
return to business. 

We regret to hear of the serious illness of the Very Reverend Dr 
Merewether, Dean of Hereford. His friends in that cathedral city had some 
reason to feel alarmed respecting him during the past week.— Globe. 

The statue of Sir William Follett is now erected in what may be con- 
sidered its final resting-place, in Westminster Abbey. The inscription has 
not yet been settled by the Committee. 


Tuesday's Gazette notifies that the Queen has granted the dignity of a 
Baronet of the United Kingdom to the Lord Mayor of Dublin, Timothy 
O'Brien, Esq., and heirs male. 

The Gazette also notifies the appointment of Thomas Nicholas Reding- 
ton, Esq., to be a Civil Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath. 

We understand that, by a recent regulation, any letter having the writer's 


| name and residence engraved on the seal, or written on the outside, and not 


finding the party to whom the same is addressed, will be returned to the 
writer immediately through the Post-oflice, and not through the Dead Let- 
ter-oflice; by which regulation considerable auxiety and loss of time will 
be prevented. 

It was announced when the distribution of prizes was made by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert at the Society of Arts in June last, that the So- 
ciety hoped to be enabled to organize a great national exhibition of manu- 
factures in 1851. We have reason to believe, that since that time his Royal 
Highness, as President of the Society, has been actively engaged in devis- 
ing a plan of an exhibition which shall worthily represent the present manu- 
facturing position of this country. We hear that it is contemplated that, 
for the first time in the annals of similar institutions, this exposition shall 
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— 
be not national only, but as far as possible universal, embracing the products, | 
machinery, and manufactures of our own country, our colonies, and all na- 


tions. It is proposed to give large money prizes and medals, which shall be 
awarded by a tribunal so elevated above all the interests of competition as 
to inspire the utmost confidence. The whole undertaking is in some way 
to have a national sanction given to it, but the taxation of the country is 
not to be called upon to provide the funds.— 7 imes. 

The late blockade has caused such an accumulation of goods at Ham- 


burg and Hull, that fifteen steamers are intended to be kept fully em- | 


ployed on that station during the remainder of the season.— Globe. 

It is said to be understood from the best authority, that the Dutch, fear- 
ing the effect of the repeal of our Navigation-laws upon their shipbuilding, 
are about to repeal the duty upon copper, iron, and other articles that enter 
into the construction of ships.— Times, City Article. 

The grain crops have mostly been secured throughout the Southern and 
Midland counties, both in this country and in Ireland; and the harvest is 
rapidly and favourably proceeding in the North and in Scotland. The 
accounts preserve the uniform tenour held during the last fortnight as to 
yield aud sample. From Ireland there are many isolated assertions that 
the potato crop has suffered from blight; but a cautious reviewer of the 
whole accounts remarks that the assertions are everywhere limited to 
statements that the leaves and bine of the plant have alone been attacked 
—the tuber has always been found healthy. 








“ The following memorial,” says the Times,“ drawn up by Lord Fitz- 
william, was in course of signature when the late disastrous intelligence ar- 
rived from Hungary: 


many other Peers and Members of Parliament,” 
“To the Lord John Russell, First Commissioner of the Tre asury, and the 
Viscount Palmerston, Principal Secre tary of State Jor Foreign Affairs. 

“The undersigned (being Peers or Members of the House of Commons) desire 
to express to your Lordships, and through your Lordships to the rest of her Ma- 
jesty’s confidential servants, the deep interest which they take in the contest which 
is now carried on between the Hungarian nation and the Emperor of Austria. 

“It is their ansious wish to see this contest speedily terminated in the manner 
which they conceive most conducive to the interests of the Austrian Empire— 
viz. by the recognition of the just demands of Hungary, the most important of 
the hereditary dominions of the house of Hapsburg. ; 

“ The undersigned are of opinion that ii is both the interest and the duty of Eng- 
land to contribute, by every legitimate means, to the tranquillity of Hungary. 
They are of opinion, however, that this object, so desirable, cannot be obtained so 
as to insure its permanence, unless the terms on which it is accomplished be con- 
sistent with the ancient laws and constitution of the country. 

“ While so many of the nations of Europe have engaged in revolutionary move- 
ments, and have embarked in schemes of doubtful policy and of still more doubt- 
ful success, it is gratifying to the undersigned to be able to assure your Lordships 
that the Hungarians cemand nothing but the recognition of ancient rights and 
the stability and integ of their ancient constitution. To your Lordships it can- 
not be unknown that that constitution bears a striking resemblance to that of our 
own country. King, Lords, and Commons, are as vital parts of the Hungarian as 
of the British constitution. So far, therefore, from the undersigned being animated 
by arevolutionary spirit, or being actuated by principles inconsistent with regular 
government and with the established order of things, they beg to assure your Lord- 
ships, that it is with the view of maintaining regular government, and of per- 
petuating institutions which, though occasionally modified, have had an unbroken 
series of existence since the foundation of the Hungarian Monarchy, that they 
venture to invoke the interference of the British Government. 

“They have witnessed with great alarm the application of the Austrian Go- 
vernment for the assistance of Russia. They conceive that this assistance will 




















it would probably otherwise, in addition to the names } 
of those with whom it originated, have had appended to it the siguatures of 


to kneel down with me in prayer. After these religious exercises were finished, 
her manner seemed to be rather subdued, in spite of a little sullenness which now 
and then betrayed itself, and an unwillingness to be communicative. On revisit- 
ing her in the afternoon, a thought struck me, that an application to the senses 
of a person wl.o was inaccessible to reason might be attended with the desired 
result. I called for a lighted candle, and requested her to give me her hand; 
which she unresistingly placed (or suffered to be placed) in my own. I then held 
it over the lighted candle, and asked her if she suffered pain; to which she made 
no reply, but presently began to struggle, when I instantly released her hand. 
This operation did not occupy more than two seconds, or three at the most; du- 
ring which she never once cried out. I then inquired of her if she would venture 
upon another trial, and proceeded to take her hand for that purpose; but, per- 
ceiving her disinclination, I did not persist in my attempt. ° ° . 

“T regret very much to state that the hand of the unfortunate woman was 
slightly blistered by the flame; but two days before she suffered, I received in- 
telligence of its entire recovery, and that she had almost forgotten the circum- 
stance. 

“Perhaps it may not be unimportant to mention, that she subsequently cou- 
fessed her crime, and admitted the justice of her sentence.” 

Mr. Chapman has sent his resignation to the Chairman of the Quarter- 
Sessions: the decision of the Magistrates to suspend him, he thinks, was 
influenced by the possibility that the other prisoners might entertain a pre- 
judice against him on their coming to a knowledge of the circumstance re- 
garding Mary Ball. 





It is stated that some of the manuscript Journals and Minutes of the House of 
Lords, which have been missing since the burning of the Houses of Parliament ia 
1834, have been discovered on a book-stall. Asa gentleman who resides at Walworth 
was passing along the Walworth Road, his attention was attracted by some old 
books, &c., in the shop of Mr. Terry, cheesemonger, at the corner of Amelia 
Street. On closer inspection, he discovered no fewer than twelve books, which 
appeared to be the Journals or daily Minutes of the proceedings of the House ot 
Lords, comprising the following dates—1780, 1781, 1787, 1788, 1789, 1790, 
1791, 1792, 1798, 1799, 1801, 1803, 1805, 1806. One of the books was pur- 
chased and taken to the Library of the House of Lords, when it was instantly 
identified. On Tuesday three messengers went to Mr. Terry and puschased the 
other twelve volumes, at the price of common waste paper. The account giver 
by Mr. Terry is, “ that he some time since purchased them, with about a ton 
weight of other papers, at a sale of the effects of the late Mr. Croft, one of the 
Librarians of the House of Lords. How they came to remain so long in that gen- 
tleman’s possession, or to be mingled with his private effects, is at present involved 
in mystery.” 

We are informed that the vacant place of gauger in the Customs in London, 
which was held by the late Mr. O'Connor, together with another vacancy in the 
same class of officers, occasioned by superannuation, will be filled up by selection 
from the list of redundant otlicers, which, in consequence of the late reductions, 
is now much increased. And it is also reported that a reduction of nine persons 
is likely to take place in the class of gaugers in the Customs at Liverpool, who 
will be employed in other ports as opportunities occur for replacing them in the 
service.— Globe. 

A person named Joseph Fielder, well known in the neighbourhood of Titchfield 
as a vendor of water-cresses, is likely to com ssion of 18,0001, the 
proceeds of an estate in Somersetshire, which has been in Chancery for many 
years.— Bath Chronicle. 

One of the longest answers ever lodge in Chancery since the remarkable case 
of “Small versus Attwood ” has just been filed: the original bill was filed by a 
leading railway company against a carrier in Blackfriars, who had brought ac- 
tions against the company to recover for lost parcels and to try the validity of the 
charges, amounting to about 2002; and this bill was of great length. The an- 
swer occupied seventy-three parchment skins of the largest size. 

The Marquis di Spineto expired on Sunday last, at his residence at Cambridge. 
The deceased came to England at the outbreak of the war in Italy, after the first 
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| French Revolution; and was very well known to the world as the Italian inter- 


not be granted upon terms consistent with the integrity of the existing dominions | 


of the house of Austria. Their alarm, however, is not confined to the apprehen- 
sion that some encroachments may be made upon the present boundary between 
the two empires. They apprehend that a powerful intervention on the part of 


Russia, a state in which the existence of a constitution is not acknowledged, | 


cannot be effected witliout danger to the free institutions of the country in which 
it is invited to interfere. They conceive that the military occupation of Hungary 
by Russia must be necessarily subversive (for the time) of all regular government; 


and they know not what terms affecting the internal condition of the country | 


may be ultimately imposed by a power whose intervention has been invited for 
the express purpose ot controlling a people which is struggling for the preserva- 
tion of long-established and undisputed rights. ‘The undersigned conceive that 
the essential character of Russian intervention must be to disregard rights which 
the spirit of the government of that empire does not recognize; and that, if 
effectual, the intervention must lead to the subversion of the ancient constitution 
of Hungary, must destroy her prosperity, and endanger the security of states in 
whose welfare and independence England is deeply interested. 

“It isto avoid this fatal result that the undersigned feel impelled to entreat 
her Majesty's Government to use such means as shalj seem to them most effectual 
for producing a reconciliation between the Emperor cf Austria and the people of 
Hungary, on the basis of those rights which the Hungarians have never ceased 
to demand, and the firmest attachment to which has hitherto been found not only 
to be compatible with, but to promote the most fervent loyalty to the house of Haps- 
burg, and has enabled them to render such services in the hour of danger as 
could never have emanated from the spirit of a subdued or servile people. 

(Sigued) © FrrzwiI..iaM. PF. Mowatt, 
NORTHAMPTON. J. A. Smrru. 





ZETLAND. H. SaALwey. 
BEAUMONT. B. M. Wiiicox. 
KINNAIRD. W. Pinsey. 


NUGENT. J. Townsenv.” 
R. M. Mixes. 

The Magyar patriots who left England by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s packet have arrived at Constantinople; but have not been per- 
mitted to disembark, in consequence of the interference of the Russian and 
Austrian Ambassadors. The meetings which have taken place in England 


preter at the celebrated trial of (QJueen Caroline. He had resided for a long series 
of years at Cambridge, as teacher of the Italian language at that University; and 
was highly respected by a numerous and learned circle. He was in lis seveuty- 
sixth year.— (Globe. 

David Coombes, one of the family so noted for their skill as watermen on tae 
Thames, died this week, of cholera, after a few hours’ illness. His age was only 
thirty-five. He had gained many prizes in rowing-matches. 

The Troy Budget, an American paper, relates a recent case of premature burial 
after cholera. “ A respectable resident at Montreal, Mr. M——, had occasion to 
go to Lachine, nine miles distant; and, leaving his family in their usual health, 
he left home in the morning, with the intention of returning in the course of the 
afternoon. He did so; but when within some distance of his house he met a 
funeral; and on inquiring who was about to be borne to their last home, he was 
informed that it was his wife. With feelings which it would be in vain to de- 
scribe, he followed her to the grave; and after the funeral services were over, at 
his request the coffin was opened, that he might take a last look at the departed. 
Long did he gaze with an agonized heart—-but, lo! what pen can describe the 
scene that now occurred! when the coffin-lid was about to be replaced, he 
thought he discovered a slight trembling motion in one of the arms of the corpse. 
Again with steadfast gaze did he look, and the motion was repeated in a manner 
to leave no doubt that life stili remained. Immediately she was lifted from the 
coffin, and borne home in the arms of her husband; and at the last accounts Mrs. 
M. was doing well. She had taken so much laudanum that the stupor it pro- 











| duced was mistaken for death.” 


| returned. —Adluei 


in support of the Hungarian cause have produced an immense effect in | 


Turkey.— Globe. 





The Reverend Mr. Chapman, the Chaplain of Coventry Gaol, has ad- 
dressed a letter to a local newspaper, containing a surgeon's certificate, to 


show that the hand of the woman Mary Ball was only slightly hurt by | 


his holding it over the flame of a candle. He has also sent and published 
a letter to the Home Secretary, explaining the reasons for his conduct. The 
Woman's intellect was obtuse; her sense of right and wrong benumbed; he 
could extort no acknowledgment of her guilt from her. After expatiating 
on eternal punishment at some length, he says— 

‘I implored her, in the kindest and most soothing accents, not to incur the 
wrath of God by persisting in the assertion of her innocence, and requested her 


It has been remarked in Belgium, that whenever the cholera became violent in 
a village or town, the swallow and other birds assembled and emigrated, but that 
they returned on the decline of the disease. Thus it happened at Verviers, when 
twenty people died of cholera per diem out of a population of 2,000, that not a 
; ig-bird was to be seen. When cholera went away the birds 
fung. 

A very extraordinary scene for Paris occurred on Sunday evening, in the Place 
de la Bourse. Soon after six o'clock, a young and well-dressed Englishman got 
upon a post with a small pocket Testament in his hand; and, a few persons 
having assembled, he began to harangue them, in very good French, on the bless- 
ings of peace. ‘Two sergens de ville, who were on duty at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
perceiving that a crowd was assembling, went to the spot, and informed the 
zealous but imprudent orator that open-air lectures in Paris were contrary to law. 
The Englishman persisted, and said that his object was pacific, The officers re- 
plied, that they did not question the excellence of his motives, but that no person 
could deliver harangues in the public thoroughfare without a permission from the 
Prefect of Police; and they requested bim, politely but earnestly, to withdraw. 
He replied, in French, “Je ne me retire pas”; on which the sergens de ville took 
him by the arm and led him away.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

Baboo Siboo Kristo Banerjea, son of Radamadhub Banerjea, is going to start 
an opposition Juggurnath at Serampore. The building of the car itself will, it 
is expected, cost about 4,000 rupees; the temple, about 4,000 rupees; the images 
of Juggurnath and Bolaram, together with their jewellery and ornaments, as 
also the feast that the Baboo must give on the consecration of the god to all the 
pundits for many miles round, will cost him about 11,000 more, exclusive of th 
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endowment of the temple and other necessary expenses, which will in all likeli- 
hood bring the total expenditure to 50,000 rupees.—Jndian Times, July 9. 

The whole of the celebrated Arabian breeding-stock at St. Cloud and Versailles 
is to be brought to the hammer. Among the pure Arabs to be sold is the famous 
white stallion Hambdani, said to be the finest animal of his race ever brought to 
Europe. The sale is to take place in the last fortnight in October. 


M. Perinet, formerly Profes 


ceeded in preserving water in a sweet state by placing a kilogramme and a half 


of black oxide of manganese in each cask of water containing 250 litres. He has 


kept this water for seven years in the same barrels, and exposed them to various | 


temperatures; at the end of that time he found it as limpid, free from smell, and 
of as zood a quality, as at the beginning of the experiment.—.Vining Journal. 


We are told that a Trowbridge minister has had gutta percha piping carried 
round his chapel, and connected with a large oval funnel in the book-board of the 
pulpit ; and wherever a deaf hearer sits, he has an ear-trumpet attached to the 
tube, by which he can hear all that passes. Loving music, and anxious to extend 
the enjoyment of it, we have often contemplated the possibility of laying it on to 


various quarters by means of pipes from a central producing orchestra. The | 


possibility seems to be becoming a probability —The Builder. 


It is stated by the Glasgow Chronicle, that a workman of that city has in- 


vented a shot which, from a combustible powder in its interior, becomes red-hot 
within twenty seconds from its being fired into an object. 

The Duke of Sutherland closed the fishing of his rivers in Sutherlandshire last 
year in May, in order to try the effect upon the produce in the following season. The 
result has been a very great increase in the numbers of salmon and grilse this year; 


and since the Lammas rains, the pools in the Shin river, in particular, are teem- | 


ing with fish.—erth Courier. 

A boy in the district of Kirkaldy, who has a passion for chicken-hatching, got 
a large egg some time ago from some sailors just come fromm Alexandria, and 
placed it under a favourite hen, expecting to get a large Egyptian fowl; but his 
surprise and amazement may be better conceived than described when he found 
one morning a live crocodile !—Fifeshire Advertiser. 


A gang of swindlers have been victimizing the tradesmen of Brompton to a | 


considerable amount. “Mrs. Hemsley” hired a large house in Brompton Cres- | 
cent, taking it for three years at 80/.a year; and she then gave her orders libe- | 
rally. The best of viands were sent in, but not paid for. Mrs. Hemsley had a | 
butler and a cook; and these functionaries—colleagues—were of the greatest | 
advantage in imposing on the shopkeepers: a porter was so dazzled by the but- | 
ler’s comfortable proportions and striped jacket that he left a good supply of wine, | 
brandy, and gin, despite his master’s directions to get the money first. Mrs. | 
Hemsley, now “ Elizabeth Griffiths,” has been captured; and she has been twice | 
examined at Guildhall Police-oflice. 

A fine Newfoundland dog having upset two large bee-hives, at Mr. Hardwick's | 


POSTSCRIPT. 


ee ’ _ _Saturpay Nicur, 
Considerable sensation has been created in Paris by a speech from M 
Léon Faucher, to his townsmen of Limoges. As he passed on his return 
| from the Pyrenees to Paris, the Moderate party gave him a banquet, and 


sor of the Hospital Militaire d’Instruction, has suc- | t' e ex-Minister of the Interior repaid them with a very outspoken ora. 


tion. He at once admits that he is not a Republican, and that he é 
| not consider the revolution of February a glorious event on which Sees 
ought to congratulate herself. a 

“ There are revolutions which cause the advancement of ideas, of manners, and 
of institutions, and which, in one word, mark a step in the march of the huma 
mind. There are others which are a chastisement on nations, and which a i 
as a meteor to throw their sinister light over the pits of social order, When tach 
as these break out, they cause in the country a veritable chaos, That i 
| the spectacle which the revolution of February gave at its cominencement. 
| The revolution of February has come upon us as a chastisement. [t has 

struck the middle classes, who are guilty of not having made a good 

use of the power which was confided to them during eighteen years, Fe it 

must be avowed, if it were only to continue the expiation, that the middle 

classes, blinded by their egotistical prejudices, have been wanting in those gene. 
| rous ideas which ought to be the moving power of whoever has the honour of put- 
| ting a hand to the destinies of the country.” 

“ What was called under the Monarchy the abuse of influences, in place of 
disappearing or diminishing under the Republic, had increased to a terrible ex- 
tent The Monarchy of July perished for having corrupted the middie 
| classes—for having developed in the ranks of its defenders the appetite of ma- 
| terial interests, without giving it the counterpoise of duty—for having made a 
| trattic of employments and votes. In place of suppressing the contagion, the 
| Republic in the first instance greatly extended and aggravated it. The Republic 
| has done in six months more evil than the Monarchy in eighteen years. It has 
| made corruption descend even to the inferior ranks of society ; it has demoralized 
| the working classes, which people seem to have agreed on calling the people. The 
| Republican Government, in its sad commencement, did not limit itself with 
trailicking in power, and prostituting employments in the first case; but it invited 
besides, by loosening their bad passions, all classes and all individuals to the de- 
struction of the principles on which social order rests.” As soon as it had been 
proclaimed, the Provisional Government made largesse to the labourers at the 
barricades; then, with a mockery of “ indemnity,” it confiscated the railways 
canals, and insurance-oflices; it took up the doctrines developed at the Luxem- 
bourg; at last it suspended Treasury payments, and was leading the way toa 
hideous bankruptcy, when the Constituent Assembly arrested its career. M. 
Faucher concluded with a tirade against Socialism. 

The rumours of a change in the French Ministry are now at an end; 
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house at Hampstead, the bees instantly settled upon and stung him so severely | for at a Cabinet Council held yesterday, at which the President of the 


that he died in two hours; the body swelling to an extraordinary size. 





Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the | 


week ending on Saturday last— 


Number of Summer 



















Deaths. Average 

ZyMotic Discases.....csereecsceccces cesceerscecereuces seeseees 712 wees «=U 
Dropsy, Cance of uncertain or variable seat.. 52 44 
Tubercular Diseases .. 182 190 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses . 108 119 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .... 6.600 cee ees eeeee 32 2 
Diseases of the Lu and of the other Organs of Respiration 93 sl 
Diseases of the Sto a, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion iv 76 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C......0 ccceceeceerereeeeeerseeesers . 5 il 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c..........6. lu 7 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, & 4 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &C. 20... 660 cece cece eeeenee . e- 2 
Malformations, ......ccccccscccecere cvccsesevsees secesssesseees 7 3 
Premature Birth .ecccccccccececee eeeeccececececcesetesseesne & 34 22 
AUPOPHY 2... ccccrccccccccrecces: sosceseccoes 37 25 
Age ..... 48 43 
Sudden 5 8 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance 39 36 

Total (including unspecified causes)..........+++0e00005 2156 1008 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 89.8° in the sun to 46.0° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the average mean 
temperature by 2.6°. The mean direction of the wind for the week was North- 
west and West-south-west. 

“In the week ending Saturday August 25th, the deaths in London were 2,456; 
of which 1,272 were by cholera, 240 by diarrhea. 
each of the last seven weeks were 1,070, 1,369, 1,741, 1,931, 1,967, 1,909, 2 
2,456; the deaths from cholera, 152, 339, 678, 783, 926, 823, 1,229, and 1,2 
Although the number of deaths last week is greater than any number yet re- 
corded, it is gratifying to learn that active measures are now in actual operation, 
or commencing, in every district, to combat the great epidemic which has already 
destroyed 7,466 lives in London. 
that which has been felt in other cities, where the visitation has recalled the 
ravages of the middle ages. But if the general sanatory state and arrangements 
are superior to those of the other civilized countries of Europe, it is quite cer- 


de 






tain, that while the present epidemic has excited some talk and terror, the efforts 
which have hitherto been employed to combat it look feeble and insignificant when | 


contrasted with the vast means and agency which are brought to bear by the ua- 
tion in other fields for the protection of life and property.” 

By the daily reports made to the Board of Health, the movement of cholera 
and diarrhoea for the current week appears to have been as follows. In London, 
on Sunday and Monday, the attacks were 669, deaths 336: on Tuesday, attacks 
415; deaths 183: Wednesday, attacks 468; deaths by cholera 250; by diarrhoea 
22: on Thursday, attacks 261; deaths, by cholera 232, by diarrhoea 39: yester- 
day, deaths by cholera 229, by diarrhoea 32. The tables ceased yesterday to spe- 
cify the attacks, on the ground that the returns are defective. In the Country, on 
Sunday and Monday, the attacks were 463, deaths, 221: Tuesday, attacks 516, 
deaths 197; Wednesday, attacks 505, deaths 265: Thursday, attacks 259; deaths 
by cholera 238, by diarrhoea 26: yesterday, the deaths were by cholera 150, by 
diarrhea 26. In Scotland, the deaths have not exceeded 34 in one day; the last 
return gave 17. 


The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 25th August 
exhibit, when compired with those of the preceding week, the following results— 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease. 
Rest occcceccccccccceses Coccecccoce ceccvece — esses £19,917 
Public Deposits .oseseccccccccccecccecescecs £553,518 —cecee — 
Other Deposits. ....e-sceceeeeeeeececs eee 136,706 sees — 
Seven-day and other Bills ++. seeseeeeeeeee . —— —s eevee 45,074 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight 25,669 seer — 
Other Securities ...ceccccccccesevsecsesees oe eee 8,663 
Notes unissued .....+++++ TITTTTTTT TTT TTT Tit 582,900 ceeee — 
Actual Circulation ..-.ccccccecccccccvevees ee — coe 429,540 


IsstE DEPARTMENT. 


153,360 
178,057 






Notes issued . 
Bullion ......++++ 





Last week. 


This week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments ...++++++++ 14,759,853 + +++ 14,581,796 
Actual Circulation ....csseseccsceceeceeeeees 18,450,770 «eeee 19,880,310 





The deaths from all causes in | 


The mortality stands in favourable contrast to | 


Republic presided, the question of a dissolution of the Cabinet was 
fraukly put, and at once decided in the negative. 





We are still without complete accounts of the actual surrender of Venice 
| to the Austrian commander. All accounts are emphatic in their admi- 
| ration of the Venetians, whose conduct had been excellent to the last— 
j as firm and orderly in adversity as it had been during the im- 
; mensely protracted investment of the city. The Venetians now 
| yield less to direct force than to a clear perception of the events 
that must follow the subjugation of Hungary, which releases the 
whole of the Austrian forces to be concentrated on the Gulf. A sense 
of the noble manner in which the Venetians and their leaders have 
| behaved is displayed in the terms now offered by General Radetzky— 
the same which were offered long ago when the turn of the war was less 
| evident: they comprise a disclaimer of any war-coutribution, and a gua- 
| rantee for the peaceful departure of all who choose to go; some persons, 
| however, being specifically compelled to depart. 
Vienna letters of the 26th August state, that Count Gyulay, the Aus- 
| trian Minister of War, was admitted into Comorn on the 21st; and that 
| Bem and Kossuth have arrived at Adrianople, on their way to London. 
| Haynau has received orders to proclaim an amnesty for all the Hun- 
| garian army from sergeants dowuwards. The troops remain enrolled, 
and the oflicers with them; in whose behalf General Prince Lichtenstein 
is said to have presented a memorial to the Emperor in the name of the 
| Austrian army. 
| The free city of Hamburg has signified its adhesion to the Imperial con- 
| stitution, as proposed by Prussia, Saxony, and Hanover. 











| 

| The Mayor of Liverpool gave a farewell dinner, on Thursday, to Mr. 
Bancroft, lately Minister of the United States to Great Britain, upon 
his return to his own country. The Lord Mayor of London was one of 
| the guests. Mr. Bancroft made a speech of much feeling; in the course of 
which he stated, that “he was bound to say that the present Administra 
tion entertain exactly the same views with regard to Great Britain as the 
| Government he had the honour to represent.” 





| Manning was brought to London at ten o'clock last night. The cholera broke 
eut in St. Hillier’s Gaol on Wednesday; and the Governor and Chief Justice ot 
the island resolved to send him to England without a warrant, lest he should be 
lost to justice through the disease. Manning has seemed to act under a fatality 
in Jersey; observing no secrecy for several days after landing, and behaving 
in a boastful overbearing manner towards everybody, so as to attract much 
attention. He saw several persons who knew him in England, and 
| claimed acquaintance with them; asking more than one to go to France 
with him, and act as interpreter in laying out some money that he professed 
to have. But on Thursday sennight he secluded himself at the house of Mr. 
Berteau, where he was apprehended. While at M. Berteau’s, he sent out for a 
bottle of brandy every day. The vendor of the brandy, knowing that M. Ber- 
| teau was a frugal and abstemious old man, made inquiries: he was told the 
brandy was for a lodger, who feared the cholera and was very secluded. He 
| instantly suspected the lodger to be O'Connor's murderer, and contrived to see 
him; being confirmed in his suspicions, ke went to the Police. Langley passed 
| the house several times without dreaming of Manning’s presence in it; and began 
| to think that he had escaped or committed suicide; but he was now brought on 
his heels. The arrest we have mentioned. ‘ 
Alluding to his wife’s arrest, Manning said, “ I suppose she must have fifteen 
| hundred pounds upon her. She has often said she would be revenged on 0 Con- 
| nor,”"—for inducing them to take the house in Minver Place, and then not lodging 
there as he promised. After stating that his wife shot O'Connor as he went down 
stairs,—having one arm round his neck, while the other hand held the pistol,—be 
| said, “1 then fainted, and don’t know what came of the body.” Asked if he had 
| not seen the grave, he said, “Oh yes, I had seen it; and 1 believe it was intended 
| for me. I believe she meant to murder me.” ‘ 
In prison his talk was of the same drift, and he persists that he can set it all 
right in London. He behaves with vulgar familiarity to all, maintains a joc 
Strain, and seems delighted at the notice which he attracts. 
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An incident is added by the Jersey accounts, which has raised ulterior sus- 
sjicions. Up to the day of his arrest his bedroom-door had always been locked; 
bot on that night it was ajar when the officers arrived, and an open razor was 
lying on his table. It seems that he had said to another boarder, that as old M. 
Berteau and his wife had no children, they must have money by them: and he 
visited a neighbour of M. Berteau and asked the question. He had started from 
London with no more money than the twelve pounds paid by the broker who 
bought his furniture. 

At the Southwark Police Court, soon atter ten o'clock this morning, Frederick 
George Manning was produced; identified; charged with the murder; and re- 
manded till next Thursday. Mr. Binns, of Trinity Street, Borough, appeared as 
his solicitor. The only witnesses examined were Inspector Yates, who made the 
charge, and Mr. Massey, the medical student. The few formal questions and 
answers passed without remark on the part of the prisoner. Mr, Secker, the 
Magistrate, directed that the money found upon him might be delivered to Mr. 
Binns; and that no other person should have access to him. The prisoner was 
then placed in a van, and sent immediately to Horsemonger Lane Gaol. 

The adjourned examination of Mrs. Manning was resuined by Mr. Secker yes- 
terday. No interesting fact came out; the evidence being confined to a form il 
repetition of evidence given at the inquest, and to the identification of Mrs. 
Manning by Kirk, the cabman who drove her to the railway, and Day, the rail 
way porter. Mrs. Manning wore a veil, which she raised for the witnesses to view 
her face, and then immediately lowered again. She was remanded till next 
Thursday. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXcHaNnGk, FRIDAY APTERNOON. 
Considerable sales of all descriptions of Government Securities for Money took 
place in the early part of the week, and operations of the same character were re- 
ted yesterday and today. Under the effect of these continued sales, prices 
ave given way nearly } per cent; the quotation of Consols fur Account hay 
at one time been as low as 924: the closing quotation is rather higher—{2§ $. 
The feeble state of the market appears to have given confidence to the specula 
tors, and a large speculative sale occurred yesterday, followed by another today. 
Money was on Tuesday very scarce; and interest at the rate of 4 per cent was 
obtainable on the security of English Stock, from day to day. The pressure has 
since lessened, and the rate in the Stock Exchange is the same as for commercial 
discount—24 per cent. It seems probable that a steady but gradual increase in 


| 


Murphy’s Citizen and Congreve’s Lore fur Love—and who shall say what 
besides? Miss Fitzpatrick “makes up” excellently for the lively belle, 
and has a fresh vivacity about her that promises well for her career in a 
department of the histrionic art by no means overstocked. The applause 


} of the Islingtonians is often somewhat indiscriminate, but the loud appro- 


| of amusement; but a t 


the value of money is about to commence, in consequence of the improvement in 


trade and resumption of business. 

The Foreign Market has been in a very quiescent state. The Datch, Russian, 
and Danish Stocks, have improved ; as have most of the South American, Mexi- 
can Bonds had been depressed, and were as low as 27§; but have rallied again, 
and close this afternoon at 274 28. 
tions of moment. 

The Railway Share Market, with few exceptions, (principally among the gua- 
ranteed shares, ) has been and continues heavy. North-western have fallen about 
4l. lower than on Saturday; having been as low as 125 with dividend, but are to- 
day quoted at 1224 without dividend, which is equal to 126 with dividend, and 
consequently a slight improvement. Great Western have fallen in about the sa 
proportion, having declined to 72 with dividend, and are today quoted 69} with- 
out dividend, or 714 with dividend. Midland have not been so much affected, the 
decline in them not having exceeded from 1/. to 2l. per share. Oxford, Wore: 
ter, and Wolverhampton, which were at 34 discount upon a share of the nominal 
value of 501, have fallen as low as 12 or 38 discount per share. The demand 
for guaranteed shares, however, has been good; all varieties of the Brighton Stock 
of that class being in demand at higher prices than any recently quoted; and we 
may state that there is a general disposition for investment in the guaranteed 
lines, and a contrary feeling with regard to the original shares. 

SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

The opening price of Consols for Money was 924; the quotation has since 
fallen to 924, and is now 923 4 both for Money and Account. We cannot notice 
any transactions of importance. ‘The Foreign Funds are all without any material 
variation. Most of the better classes of stock appear to be in demand at the qno- 
tations of yesterday, but the transactions have been limited. The Share Market 
is heavy, and without the slightest appearance of improvement. Hitherto tix 
transactions of the morning have not been of sufficient umportance to require any 
remark. 






SATURDAY, Two O'CLOCK, 

Consols close at the morning's quotation: after touching 92§ for Money, the 
last price for Money and Account is 923 4. The Foreign Bonds are geuerally 
rather firmer; and though the business has been very limited, the few actual 
transactions have been at rather improved prices. 
549, and the Deferred Stock 17. Spanish Active and Passive is likewise rather 
firmer; as are Mexican. ‘The following are the principal bargains recorded: 
Brazilian, 85 86; Buenos Ayres, 52; Equador, 33; Grenada, Deferred, 3}; Mexi- 
can, 284; Peruvian, 543; Ditto Deferred, 163 17; Spanish Active, 184 4; Dito 
Passive, 33; Ditto Three per Cents, 343; Dutch Two-and-a-half, 54; Ditto Four 
per Cents, 839. ‘The transactions in Railway Shares have been unimportant; in 
some instances prices are rather higher. The Brighton Shares are now consoli- 
dated, and quoted as Stock ; and the present quotation of 74} for 100d. Stock is 
equal to 374 per share. Caledonian, 204 204; Ditto Preference, 11}; Eastern 
Counties, 76 4 §; Ditto Preference. 114; Great Western, 694 ex. div.; Ditto 
Quarter-shares, 14 133; Ditto, New, 17/, 83; London, Baighton, and South Coast 
1001. Stock, 744; London and North-western, 122 14; Midland, 60 1; Ditto, 
Consolidated Preterence, 144; North British, 124; North Staifurdshire, 114 3; 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 12}; South-eastern and Dover, 214 21 
209; York and North Midland, 239 24; Ditto Preference, 64; Northern of rauce, 
33 4; Orleans and Bordeaux, 3; Rouen and Havre, 104. 
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3 per Cent Consols ..-+..++++ 4 Danish 3 per Cents. .++++-+++ 
Ditto for Account .......++++ 2 Dutch 24 per Cents........+- 538 4} 
3 per Cent Reduced Z Ditto 4 per Cents «.e.eeceree ki} 
OS arr 93; 2? Mexican 5 per Cents 184 27; 8 
Long Annuities .........+++- RE 15-1 | Peruvian 6 per Cents «s+... ba 6 
Ss wa sc-ceesewescee 1983 9} | Portuguese 4perCents 1842.. 28 9 
Exchequer Bills ......++.++++ 9 43 pm Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824.. 79 81 
ee eee — | Russian 5 per Cents -..-++.-- loa 110 
Brazilian 5 per Cents.....-.+ 85 7 | Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. 15! 3 
Belgian 4} per Cents.......-- 86 89 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ...-.- 34 
Chilian 6 per Cents... .....- 93 95 Vernezucla .occccccscccecses 24 2 
Danish 5 per Cents ..--.-+++ 99 101 





THE THEATRES. 

Sadler's Wells Theatre was opened on Saturday last, for the season, 
the revival of 7'he Tempest, which was first produced at that house about 
two yearsago. In point of decoration the revival is quite as creditable as the 
original production; but the cast is not improved. Miss Laura Addiso: 
and Mr. Scharf having quitted the establishment, their places are scarcely 
supplied by a Miss Carlstein and a Mr. Nye, who are the present Miranda 
and Trinculo. ‘The latter, however, scems to possess some humour of the 
provincial kind, while the furmer has yet to learn—everything. ‘Ihe other 
Principal characters remain unchanged. 

The most interesting feature of this early part of the Sadler's Wells sea- 
son is the débit of Miss Fitzpatrick, as Letitia Hardy, in The Belle’s Stra- 


with 





tagem; that bustling piece which Mrs. Cowley so cleverly rattled up out of 


Spanish Stock is lower, without any transac- | 


Peruvian Active has reached | 


bation bestowed ou this young lady may be looked upon as fairly earned. 


Mrs. Alfred Phillips, of the New Strand Theatre, is a clever comic 
actress, with a great deal of breadth, as she shows by her performance of 
servant in Hearts are Trumps; but she is not the person to sustain 
f dependent altogether on a delineation of Hibernian character 
Hence, she produces no great effect in a farce called Katy from Connaught; 
the heroine of which, on the “ Stoop-to-Conquer” principle, assumes the 
disguise ofan Irish domestic. The dialogue is not without smartness, but 
is here and there too warmly coloured. 


a maid- 
aT piece 





THE AUTUMN MUSIC MEETINGS. 





The close of the London season has been followed, as usual, by the 
dispersion of the tuneful host who have been ministering to our gratifica- 
tion. But the last and present year have presented a difference from pre- 
vious years, in this respect, that whereas formerly, the flights of foreigners 


in the spring, returned in the autumn to the 
whence they came, they now remain among us, 
ar round, only dispersing themselves through 
‘This is partly a result of the political 
eut of the arts 


went before those 


who immigrated to our shores 
more Southern regions 
many of them all the y 

our provinces and sister kingdoms. 
disorders of the Continent, and the consequent discou 
idency in this direction was aj 
d, ting a growing demand in the Country for 
val entertainment which are fa in the Metro- 
‘ The increase of this foreign ascendancy is becoming very apparent 
at our great provincial festivals and music meetings. Till within these 
few years, the great bulk of the performers on those occasions were 
English; at the morning oratorios, they were, with rare and remarkable 
exceptions, exclusively so—if an Italian or German singer was employed 
in the morning, it was to sing some detached piece of Italian or German 
sacred music. But in oratorios, performed in the English language, 
foreigners hardly ever took a part; their proper function being understood 
to be that of enlivening the evening concerts by a sprinkling of fashionable 
operatic novelties. Now, however, they outuumber the English singers, 
and take the most prominent share of the performances, whether in the 
s. We are not disposed to grudge foreiga singers any 








n1ona 




















morning or the eve 
of favour justly due to them, but the English public runs into ex- 
and falls into fits of mere engouement. The candid and liberal 
Weber, when he came to England, was agreeably surprised by English 
singing, which he had been accustomed to hear disparaged. In one of his 
charining letters to his wife he says—* And now, my dear love, I can as- 
sure you that you may be quite at ease both as to the singers and the 
orchestra. Miss Paton is a singer of the first rank, and will play Reiz« 
[the heroine of bis Oleron] divinely. Braham not less so, though in a 
totally ditlerent style. ‘There are also several other good tenors; and I 
really cannot see why the Eng singers should be so much abused. 
They have a good Italian education, fine voices, and expression. The or- 
chestra is not remarkable, but still very good, and the choruses particu- 
larly so. In short, I feel qnite at ease as to the fate of Obervn.”"—Such an 
pinion from such a man ought to be a wholesome check to the double- 
refined fastidiousness of some of our native crit When, at the last Bir- 
mingham Festival, the part of Eljak was assigned to Staudigl instead 
of Phillips, the preference was justified by Staudigl’s surp: 


degree 


treimes 
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passing aud pro- 
us for the task,—his powerful intellect, his con- 
art, his dramatic energy, and his knowledge and 
But when we fiud two other Germans 


bably unique qualific 





suiumate mastery of 
command of the English language 
employed this year to sing the Llijch at two dillerent meetings, 
another aflair. Formes has sung it at Liverpool this week; aud next week 
Pischek is to sing it at Birmingham. Herr Formes was known in this 
country by some reputation on the German stage, and chicily by the 
actual performance of a character—Leporello—which was clever and 
riginal. He appears to have sustained the part of Lijjah at Liverpool in 

rtistlike manner, though the most friendly reporters ave forced to ad- 
the draw i lish elocution; which must have been bad in- 
ceed if it is true, as one of that he had only been studying our 


it becomes 











back of his Engl 
them say 








language fora mouth, As to Herr Pischek, whatever he may know of 
English now, when he came to this country he kuew nothing of any 
language but his own; and his Teutonic utterance, to this day, both of 


Italian and English, i 

As a singer, he has rough energy, 1 
c oY 

though he has been exalted by 


is suilicient to give a ludicrous air to anything serious, 

i >and vulgar; and 
Germans he is not to be named 
in the same day with Staudigl. neither reason nor justice in pre- 
ferring such men to Mr. Phillips. Phillips is not faultless; but, with bis 
magnificent voice, sound reat knowledge of his art, and re 


markably fine elocution of his own language, Staudig! al 


tulle 
Ss essentiniuly Coal 







ne can Conn be fore 


him in such a part as that of Eijjak. We regret the uumeaning height 
to which the preference of foreigu singers is carried, on another ground. 
Our native singers ave disheartened and cowed by it. ‘The supercilious 


t with which they are treated, and their exclusion from 
rable opportunities of distinguishing themselves, cannot 
ardour and paralyze their eflorts to make themselve may 
t may be the eilect on the national taste, of the music with which 
‘all England ring fiom side to side” during the intervals of the London 
Good may be done by it, as well as 











season, it is not very easy to say. ) 

harm. It is certain that the works of Handel and the great modern com 
posers of sacred music are daily becoming better and better known to the 
public in every part of the country,-——a great benefit to the general ta 


gained, tov, by fainiliarizing the public with a more graceful 
; both vocal and instrumental, than that to 
which they have been accustomed. But against this must be set the flimsy 
aud frivolous quality of much of the fashionable music thus rendered 
attractive by fine performance. ‘Ihe effect, besides, of the musical perform- 
ances which everywhere prevail, is to denativ he taste of the peop'e. 
Evuglish music, being never heard, is falling vion and becoming ex- 
: and this is the case not merely with the lar and traditional music 
of Eugland, but with the works of the older English composers, once the de- 
light of their country. While Purcell, Arne, ley, Shield, and Dibdin, are 
“fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf,” barrel-organs grind, and ragged boys 
in the streets whistle, nothing but “ the genteelest of tunes”; not “ Water 
parted,” or the “ Minuet in Ariadne,” as in Tony Lumpkin’s time, but “ Vi 
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ravviso,” or the finale to Zecia. We confess it would give us greater 
delight to heer the echoes around us awakened by “ All in the Downs 
the fleet lay moor'd,” or “ Of all the girls that are so smart,” or the fine airs 
cf Leve in a Village, The Quaker, or The Waterman,—the music which, 
after all, is congenial to the English nation, and never fails, when it dves 
papyeu to be heard, to command the sympathies and affections of all 
Classes of people. 

Of the music meetings of the season, the Liverpool Philharmonic Festi- 
val his been held this week; the Birmingham Festival takes place next 
week; and the “ Triennial Meeting of the Three Choirs,” at Hereford, the 
week after next. 

The Liverpool celebration 


Festival was in 


of the completion of 


the great Concert-hall built by the Philharmonic Society of that place, | 


at an expense of 30,000/., raised by subscription; a spacious and mag- 
nifieent room, capable of holding above two thousand persons comfort- 
ably seated. ‘The celebration, after the usual manner of musical festivals, 
consisted of performances of sacred music in the mornings and miscella- 
neous concerts in the evenings—three of each. On Tuesday morning, 
Mendelssohn's Elijah was performed; on Thursday morning, the Messiah; 
yesterday morning a selection, including Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and 
Mendelssohn’s sacred cantata Lauda Sion. The evening concerts were 
made up chiefly of the opera-songs, &c. of the previous London season, 
mixed with some well-known orchestral and instrumental solo pieces. The 
principal vocalists were Mesdames Grisi, Viardot, Macfarren, Alboni, Hayes, 
De Treffz, Corbari and her sister, A.and M. Williams; Messrs. Mario, Tag- 
liafico, Lablache, Polonini, Bartolini, Formes, Lockey, Benson, Machin, and 
Reeves. The instrumental soloists were, Ernst on the violin, Hallé and 
Benedict on the pianoforte, Piatti on the violoncello, Bottesini on the double- 
bass, and Vivier on the horn. Benedict and Hermann (a local professor) 
were the conductors. The performances on the whole went off well, 
though the hall was not so full as had been expected. This is ascribed 
partly to the high prices of admission, and partly to the circumstance that 
this meeting had not, like musical festivals in general, a charitable object. 
There being no novel features of any kind, it is suflicient to say that the 
performers acquitted themselves well; that the orchestra was large and 
eflective; and that the arrangements, generally speaking, were careful and 
judicious. 

The Birmingham Festival is to be under the direction of Costa; and in 
regard to the strength of the orchestra and chorus, aud the number and 
character of the vocal and instrumental performers, it is described as being 
on an unprecedented scale of magnitude and completeness. But, for the 
first time for many years, it is entirely destitute of novelty. Its scheme, in 
a few words, is as follows: on Tuesday morning, Z/ijuh; on Wednesday 
morning, Mendelssohn's Athulie and a selection; on Thursday morning, 
The Messiah; on Friday morning, [srael in Egypé and a selection; in the 
evenings, miscellaneous concerts as usual. The vocal performers engaged 
are, Mesdames Sontag, Alboni, De Meric, Castellan, Hayes, Williams, and 


a Chartist ; and so he will naturally be anxious to work inas indirect a mann r 
possible. Doubtless there are cases which call for direct interference: I on te 
wish to have it acknowledged that there is a truth on the other side, and th : s 
may possibly have had its influence ir the case alluded to. P ine 

The question which, as it seems to me, requires to be asked, is—For what 
purpose do the Universities exist ? is it to diffuse moral and intellectural culture 
or is it to qualify young men entering on the world as it is? in other words = 
they meant to correct, or simply to represent the tendencies of society ? The ” 
would seem to be difficulties in the way of either supposition. To admit a 
latter, wou'd be at once to indorse the present acknowledged evils of U mes 
life, and utterly to destroy the notion of teaching, except in the very yaruc a 
in which people are taught by experience ; while the former apparently runs cenaher 
to the truth contained in those modern views which represent institution “ 
valueless unless they arise from within a society, and point out the spirit of the 
age as our best practical guide. It may be said that the dilemma does } t really 
exist, as the spirit of the age is not actually followed: were it allowed to haya 
influence, the exclusiveness of Oxford establishmentarianism would be destrove , 
and a healthy liberal action introduced. I might reply, that the fact of exclusive: 
ness still existing is a proof that society is really in its favour; as it can be nothing 
else but a lingering attachment to the present state of things on the part of those 
without which keeps up the University in its present state. But I would rather 
take a more certain ground, and assert that even when exclusiveness is done away 
with, (a consummation to which I for my part should not object.) English 
society is likely to remain substantially the same, and the tastes which 
the mass of under-graduates derive from their elders as discreditable as 
ever. Thus the question of the line to be adopted by an university will stil] be 
a pressing one. 1, for one, confess, that I should be glad to see the University so 
fur throw i ion i 











elf against the tendencies of society as to assert that education is its 
main object; and that all those who come to it for any other purpose may expect 
to be got rid of as soon as they are felt to be in the way. Such nuisances as co!- 
leges whose boast it is to receive noblemen as noblemen, should be at once swept 
away, whatever the loss of fees occasioned, and whatever the consequences of 
tie breach with the higher classes. But I am aware that I cannot expect many 
to agree with me in recommending a course like this. College governors will al- 
ways be deterred by the prospect of seeing their rooms empty: without incurring 
the charge of cupidity, (and I should be sorry to say that I think the working 
members of Oxford overpaid,) they may reasonably feel that the test of their suce 
cess is to a certain extent the number of alumni whom they are able to attract, 
I see that the Globe, in a recent article, maintains that the way to cure Oxford 
evils is by promoting real intellectual life in the place. Cordially as I should 








| sympathize with any such movement, and great as I think the good which it 


| value on 


De Treflz; Messrs. Mario, Calzolari, Pischek, the Lablaches greater and | 


lesser, Reeves, TI’. Williams, and Machin. The solo instrumentalists are 
Sainton, Bottesini, and Thalberg; the principal organist is Dr. Wesley. 
It is evident from the programme that Madame Sontag will be the great 
feature of the festival. She is not only to appear at all the evening con- 
certs, but is to take a large share in the sacred mornirvg performances, par- 
ticularly in a selection from The Creation and in The Messiah. Uer man- 
ner of executing some of the finest airs of Handel, as compared with the 
traditional modes to which we have been accustomed, will be an object of 
curiosity and interest. 

Besides the music meetings, many performances will take place this 
season in the provinces by detachments from London. ‘The principal of 
these is the operatic party from Her Majesty’s Theatre, of which Madame 
Sontag is the prima donna. They have already opened the campaign at 
Manchester, with operas in the theatre; and they will, we understand, 
extend their tour to the principal towns in Scotland and Ireland. 





THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Oxford, 20th August 1849. 

Sin—I agree so thoroughly with the general spirit of your remarks, both in 
your paper of last Saturday and on a former occasion, on the Oxford credit sys- 
tem, that perhaps I may be allowed, as one who has been for the last six years 
a constant resident in Oxford, to demur to one or two of the opinions which you 
express. 

You seem to intimate that “the studious” are either kept away from Oxford, 
or obliged by the genius loci to run into debt. Lcan assure you from my own 
experience, that a reading man may support himself as an under-gracuate on a 
moderate income, without incurring any debts which may not be at once paid, 
and at the same time enjoy what he and those whose tastes agree with his would 
consider good society. 1am far from saying that college expenses are made as 
light as they might be for this class of men by the authorities; or that the men 
themselves sufficiently regard in their private expenditure not only their family 
circumstances, which may or may not admit of such habits as it is usual to in- 
dulge, (Ll mean, of course, party-giving and a moderate allowance of riding and 
boating,) but their position as educated men, who are bound to show that they 
consider education the thing most valuable. Still, as I suppose we are speaking 
with reference to the standard of ordinary morality, and condemning deviations from 
that, not from any more exalted rule, I should assert that Oxford life is still very 
possible for those who really wish to study, without the necessity of plunging into 
any extravagance or submitting to anything which might lead to embarrassment 
in after years. That Oxford is not, in the sense in which it ought to be, the place 
for students, I readily admit; that instant and sweeping reforms are needed 
in order to make it such, I do not deny; but to suppose that the atmosphere is 
one in which students, as such, cannot thrive, would be a great mistake, and, like 
all exaggerations of the kind, likely to damage the cause of improvement. 

Again, you speak of the case of a young man becoming the member of an ob- 
jectionable club with a view to putting it down, and say that it is odd that the 
authorities who approved of his conduct did not think of sparing him the duty. 
I do not say that such an omission was right; but surely it proceeded on a very 
intelligible and commonly received notion, that where a change can be effected 
from within it is better not to interfere from without. A schoolmaster may stop 
many things which the head or tutor of a college may think it best to leave to the 
good sense and good feeling of tle men themselves. As you remark lower down, 
the real evil is in society, which tolerates and encourages many things of which 
these tastes are only the natural developments under the particular cireumstances— 
the form which the Oxford species of the social epidemic takes. A college officer 
may fairly think that it is in vain to attempt the forcible suppression of what 
will Le sure to grow up in one shape or anotber. He may have a keen sense of 
the nuisance, in its essence as well as in its academical accidents; but he will 
know that if he took the part against it which he would wish, the political drift 

f his conduct would be at once seen, and he would be thought little better than 





might possibly effect by interesting some who now, from circumstances rather 
than from any fault of their own, are left to worse pursuits, I do not see how it 
could thoroughly succeed unless those who further it are determined to show that 
they are in earnest, by systematically discouraging the opposite tendency. Yet 
there can be no doubt that they would thus be placing themselves to a certain ex- 
tent in collision with society. The fact is, that society does not set its highest 
“ studious” men; men, that is, whose chief recommendations are men- 
tal,—unless, indeed, like Thales, they have proved that they can make money by 


| their wisdom: fathers do not approve of them as husbands for their daughters; 


constitnencies, even if the property qualification were removed, would not send 
them as their representatives to Parhament: and thus it is vain to expect that 
they should carry everything before them in a body which has to keep terms with 
society, and professes to prepare its members for what they will meet with in 
more advanced life. Considering the standard to which it has to conform, I be- 
lieve Oxford is much less infected by the social evils of which one is most ready 
te complain, than would at first sight be expected. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A FEeLtow or 





A COLLEGE. 
HOW TO DIMINISH POISONINGS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

London, 28th August 1849. 

Sin—lIn your article on the apparent increase of poisoning in various parts of 
England, you seem to arrive at the conclusion that this social evil is almest en- 
tirely beyond remedy except by the slow operation of improvement in the moral 
disposition of the people. To a great extent this is unquestionably true; but I 
am strongly of opinion that much, very much, may be done for the immediate 
prevention of this class of crime; and I am sure you will agree that all that is 
likely to be accomplished should be at least attempted, unless some considerable 
inconvenience must attend the attempts. 

Of course, the only direct way by which we can hope to diminish crimes is by 
removing the facilities for their commission, and by increasing the probabilities of 
detection; and both of these are within the reach of legislation. The first may be 
most readily accomplished by placing the sale of all powerful poisons under proper 
restrictions; the second, by securing an efiicient investigation in every case of 
death the cause of which is at all obscure. The easiest, least oppressive, and pro- 
bably most efficient restrictions in the sale of poisons, would be by requiring all 
persons who sell them to take out a licence, and to withdraw such licence if due 
precautions are not used. It might be enacted that no one except authorized 
medical practitioners should, without licence, sell arsenic, mercury, opium, oxalic 
acid, prussie acid, nux vomica, or other articles of a dangerous strength, to be 
named in the schedule of the act; and that any person so licensed, not observing 
proper precautions to prevent the improper or careless use of such poisons, should 
upon proof before a Justice of the Peace or Coroner, be deprived of his licence, and 
thereby prevented from again endangering the public safety. The precautions to 
be required might be, that none of the articles named should be sold except 
in the presence of two persons, one of whom should be known to the 
seller, except in preparing medicine according to a prescription; that all 
such poisonous articles should be marked “ poison” in a conspicuous manner, with 
a label with a thick black border, or other conspicuous mark to warn those who 
cannot read; and that all the poisonous articles should be kept locked up and apart 
from less dangerous substances. This last precaution has been suggested as a 
means of preventing the accidental substitution of a poisonous for an innocent 
drug, and the act of unlocking the cupboard in which the poisons are kept would 
remind both the seller and buyer of the dangerous nature of the articles therein 
contained. There can be no doubt that if such precautions were strictly observed, 
poisons would be less easily procured for improper purposes, and that the precau- 
tions would be observed if those who neglected them were liable to be stopped in their 
business whenever neglect was proved. It is, however, pretty certain that, in spite of all 
precautions, poisonings would not be entirely prevented : plausible tales would be told, 
druggists would be deceived, mistakes would be committed, other poisons than those 
enumerated would be resorted to; and secret murdering, though rendered more difli- 
cult, would not cease. To render these crimes still less frequent, we must increase 
the probabilities of detection: and for this purpose the agency of the Officers of 
Health, who, I trust, will shortly be in full operation to guard the public against 
other more universal dangers, may be most advantageously employed. The cus- 
tom is now very general of registering every death before burial; which might with 
little inconvenience be rendered me ac All that would be necessary beyond 
this, would be to have the cause of every death investigated by the Officer of 
Health of each district, whenever a satisfactory certificate of the cause of death 
by a duly authorized medical practitioner was not procured previous to the regis- 
tration of the death. Such a regulation would confine the investigation to the 
cases of obscure causes of death, and to those which had not been under 
authorized medical attendance; and the investigation of all such cases would 
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owerfully tend to check the improper and careless treatment of the sick, as well 
as lead to the detecti f crime if such should have been committed. Many col- 
lateral advantages we 
now time to enlarge upon, even 
space. 
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I am, Sir, your obedient 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY AND COMMUNISM. 

EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Dublin, Vth August 1849. 
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manufact t England ar bued with Communistie 
ideas. This is a t fact” the present age—concealed until lately on the 
Continent by the censorship of the press and political oppression; but it is useless 
to shut our eres to i ui rich which imagines itself out of danger when 
it buries its head i I irnalist, then, is doing a publi 
suggests the propriety « pling with Communic: 
fallacies may be exposed, or that any truth it contain 
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In the late European revo! public opinion has confounded Commu- 
nists with the Jéed ti iticians or agitators. Those who are 
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y have Leen anxious to avoid being confused with 
political destructives—t they have repudiated physical force as the agency of 
social reform. Dersecute a peaceful party, however, and you are very likely to 
drive some of then » ranks of violence. Surely working men should be en- 
couraged to h he social laws which regulate their wellbeing; for it 
would be bet litical passion or bliad hostility to existing insti- 
tutions. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION, 


| “ Wirat can we do?” ask the Reformers installed in office, when 


watedly suggested by My se lf and | 


Has arisen since |! 


out what might t to be. a study of the work of society in 
the past, it ma) y fairly } te I sin thefuture. Mr. Mill, in | 
his Principles of Politi sal Economy perly contends that to a “theory of 
equilibrium ” must be added a “ibeory of motion”—that we must not be conte 
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only a few yea ce Lord Melbourne declared that a repeal of the Corn laws 
would be dor ht n sss; and later still the Ministers who now rule th: 


empire, while advocating a fixed duty, treated Cobden as a 
visionary, and proclaimed the total abolition of those laws to be impracticable. 
Yet the Corn-lsws are clean gone, and the Navigation-laws have followed. Your 
correspondent W. 5. (who aj pears alarmed at your permitting allusion to the 
political heresy in your pages,) says in last week’s number, “ politico-economical 
science has not yet been fuirly tested.” Then, in so far as this is true, even he 
must admit that he is only a theorizer. 

The leading idea of this h ns to be the wider application of the in- 
surance principle—the exten h society of the associative idea involved 
in life-assurance, sick and benefit societies, and similar institutions. Cobbett, 
amongst his other strange prejudices, had an antipathy to sick and benefit so- 
cieties. He wanted to know why a man who took care to keep himself well 
should pay to support a fellow who ate and drank himseif into illness. We laugh 
at this now. Yet many who smile, perhaps, allude to Communism in the same 
strain, and think they argue. “ i 
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it was only a scheme to make the careful pay 
for the losses of the negligent. Tl.e advocates of Associative or Communist schemes 
do not feel themselves defeated when they are met by like objections. They have, 
too, some of our best instincts cn their side, when they say there is need of more 
mutual help between man and man, and less antagouism, which is competition. 
Your correspondent W. S. admits “competition to be productive of much evi! and 
suffering”; b says it is a “natural law.” so are human afliuities, at- 
tractions, and sympathies, natural laws. Competition, or “the striving of one 
man against his fellow man for } “natural” as the opera- 
tion of the faculties uncer certain circumstances; and as s¢ ciety has passed 
through various pha we may wi xt absurdity imagine the probability 
of its attaining in the course of pr ein which the erous por- 
tions of our nature may find faller ent and freer acti To square 
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everything by the rig nd cul ns of selfish competition and strife, 
calling such ca!lousness se , is only yolitical economy into disrepute 


£ 

by putting it into hostility with the morals of Christianity and the best aspira- 

tions of human nature. 

_ You are, Sir, aiding to place true political economy on its right basis, when you 

instruct the public that this subject admits of argument. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servaut, 

[As we mentioned, we have received other letters, all of them able and to the 
purpose, but they concur in many arguments, so that to publish a considerable 
portion would only be to repeat; aud some of them develop, on the Communist 
side, points which we had already indicated in our summary of the case on both 
sides, They rely stroz on the self-evident fact that political economy cannot 
yet pretend to be a perfected science; and on this part of the subject Mr. Joseph 
Cauvin, of Pcrchester Terrace, speaks with considerable force. 

“Your correspondent is all at sea as to the relation which Communism bears 
to Christianity. A giance at the writings of the early Fathers of the Church 
would show him that suc men as Clement of Alexandria, St. Ambrose, Tertul- 
lian, St. Jerome, St. Gr y, St. Chrysostom, and St. Augustin, (to whose names 
a long list might be added,) not only preached but practised Communism; and 
though your correspondent might possibly observe that the Fathers were very 
good Christians but very bad political economists, this rejoinder, I need not say, 
would not settle the question. W. S. may rest assured, that the day is fast ap- 
proaching when political economy, like all the other sciences, will expand its prin- 
ciples so as to embrace the ever-changing phases of an ever-advancing civiliza- 
tion... .. On this point hear a ‘master in Israel,’ who thus speaks—‘ The 
economists of future ages will no doubt be able to trace and appeal to principles 
that have not yet developed themselves, or that have escaped observation, to per- 
fect the theoretical and to complete or reconstruct the practical part of the science.’ 
—M'‘Culloch's Principles of Political Economy. P. xvi. Third edition.”) 





Henry Jerrery. 















o tire-insurance one might object that it would | 


called upon to proceed with reforms: “what is there to be done 
that is instant, practical, and practicable?” One class of im- 
provements there is at least—the construction of a truly efficient 
department of Public Health and Medical Police. 

It is difficult to enumerate the evils which cry out for improve- 
ment in this direction, vast and glaring as they are, because they 
have been clamorous so long that the subject is stale. And yet it 
is matter of unceasing surprise that a community not lost in 
stupid ignorance or feeble helplessness can go on enduring such 
things unreformed. 

Cholera is ravaging our towns: we were prepared for it by 
forewarnings; yet we not only did not prepare for it practically, 
but when at last the Board of Health was empowered to act, the 
power was conceded under innumerable restraints, and the Board 
was especially restrained from action in the Metropolis. In its 
last report, just published, the Board shows that its powers are 
insufficient to insure obedience to its regulations ; that, in spite 
of the great success which has attended a real fulfilment in some 
places, in others niggardliness, perverseness, or total lack of accord, 
prevent due precautions; that people do not even know what thelaw 
is for the prevention of pestilential nuisances. The weekly report 
of the Registrar-General tellsa similar tale. The Medical Times, 
a journal conducted with scientitic skill and judgment, shows that 
while the profession is lost in sheer amazement and doubt, with- 
out any established rationale of the disease or its treatment, our 
public hospitals fail to afford that clue both to theory and practice 
which might be derived from systematic tentatives and persistent 
observation. That there should be no theory of a novel disease is 
no reproach to the profession, since theory is to be extracted 
from continued practice and observation; but it is a reproach 
to the profession, and still more to that power which bears the 
name of government, if our treatment of the disease is so conducted 
as to prevent the progress towards a just rationale, the clue to 
future practice. Of course, active treatment of an active pesti- 
lence cannot wait for the development of a theory; we must 
have a topical treatment, perhaps of various kinds, directed, on 
broad principles, to alleviate painful symptoms and to support 
nature in undergoing a severe trial; but our topical and empirical 
treatment ought to be so scientitically and at all events so atten- 
tively conducted, as to keep open a path for the development of a 
theery. And at least those things which we /now to be pestilen- 
tial should be prevented. 

Buria!-grounds within populous towns are known to be so. It 
is known that they evolve gases which are in themselves noxious ; 
known also, though the particular poison is not identified, that 
such gases emanating from the decomposition of death are fraught 
with highly venomous and mortal qualities. Yet we suffer bu- 
rial-grounds to continue in our densest spots. It was with diffi- 
culty that the Bishop of London could feel authorized to interfere 
in closing one that lies pent up and almost hidden from eyesight, 
though not from smell, in Russell Court, a crowded section of 
Drury Lane; Mr. Charles Knight complains that the churchyard 
of St. Bride’s poisons his countinghouse and warehouse in Fleet 
Street; the ground in Portugal Street is the open source of 
noxious miasmata, and a Magistrate declares that he can do no- 
thing to aid those who are injured by it; the churchyard of St. 
Ethelburga is probably the source of the poison that carried off 
Aston Key; and similar complaints arise in all quarters. The 
sewerage of London makes the whole town foul in the nostrils, 
as if London had rotted. We crowd to particular spots of the 
earth, and suffer it to become loaded and saturated by our exuvie, 
until it is changed like the rotten parts of acheese loaded with 
the corpses and exuviw of the mites that still cling and crawl and 
crowd over the mortal mass, without sense to cleanse it or leave it. 
We are no better; although “ os homini sublime dedit,” &c. 

We cannot even count our dead correctly. It is certain that 
many are reckoned to have died of “ cholera” where the term is 
not applicable; and on the other hand, it is not impossible that 
in many cases the true cause of death, when it is one of so alarm- 
ing a kind, is concealed. There is no one sufficient authority for 
distributing medical aid to those whose poverty requires help, or 
those whose ignorance does not recognize the danger. “ House 
to house” visitation ought to be enforced, as it might well be. 
Every dead body ought to be visited by some one competent 
officer, in each district, to insure ey and accuracy of re- 
gistration. This regulation would be useful, not only as a check 
upon sweeping maladies, but upon crime; and it would also be 
an effectual preventive to the most horrible of deaths—premature 
interment. 

The last point would be secured by giving the post of local re- 
gistrar to some competent medical man. It might be a useful 
extension of his service, if he were to visit every birth as well as 
every death. Several concurrent duties might centre in the same 
officer: he might be the one, under the Health department, to 
denounce nuisances; and under the same department, he might 
direct, though not dispense, the distribution of medical relief to 
paupers. Over him, it is implied, there should be an efficient 
Medical Department, with full powers to prohibit public prac- 
tices injurious to health, and to prosecute “ nuisances.” , 

Some “interests” would stand in the way,—vested interests in 
existing offices, clerical and lay interests in the continued heaping 
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of corruption upon corruption by burial; but those interests are | 
matters of secondary consideration. Seeing the primary things 
to be done, let us do them; and then let us conscientiously make 
good the consequences. 
Here then is a class of reforms which are urgent, practical, and 

racticable; to achieve them would bring credit to the highest 
Ministry, and might redeem even the lowest,—no small considera- 
tion just now. They need not, we should think, altogether await 
the legislation of Parliament in a session several months distant, | 
since they might be begun by the administrative branch of the 
Government, if that were moved by sufficient intelligence, earnest- 
ness, and boldness. 





THE CONGRESS OF 1850. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Zimes, who writes on “the common 
sense of the Hungarian question,” throws out a hint that it may 
be desirable to have “a Congress of review or revisal of the trea- 
ties of Vienna and Paris,” in a manner that suggests the proba- 
bility of such a Congress. He writes with a weight and con- 
centration of matter that imply mastery of his subject, not in the 
style of one hackneyed in journalizing ; and his contributions are 
put forth by the Leading Journal with a prominency that indi- 
cates accredited authority: all this looks as if he were suggesting 
what he knows to be probable. 

“ A Congress of review or revisal of the treaties of Vienna and 
Paris ” is a suggestion which we are bound to approve, inasmuch 
as it was perhaps first made in our own pages. The step could 
hardly fail to be useful; the degree of its value must depend 
in a great measure upon the spiritin which it should be un- | 
dertaken. That it should be entered upon in the spirit of the 
Congress of 1815 is scarcely possible: even among the most 
courteous and least advanced of diplomatists, the “right divine ” 
would provoke a smile; and in the conduct of business the day 
when an international council could limit itself solely to the in- | 
terests of princes has quite passed. But, of all politicians, the class 
which has made least progress is perhaps that of diplomatists : 
the secrecy with which the discussions must be conducted is a 
great screen for excluding the wholesome ventilation of public 
opinion ; and therefore everything will rest upon the spirit which 
prevails among the persons selected to assist in such a Congress | 
and the drift of their instructions. 

Not only should the spirit presiding over the council be dif- 
ferent from that of 1815, but to perform the allotted task effec- 
tually it ought in one respect to be wholly new. It will not 
suffice merely to look beyond the interests of princes; it will not 
suffice to attempt some compromise between the claims of princes 
and the rights of peoples: it will be necessary to take as the basis | 
of any new settlement the actual condition of all parties—the new 
state of knowledge among peoples, the new relations of Europe in | 
respect of commerce and intercourse, the altered state, of Eu- | 
ropean police. The Congress of 1815 sat under the conviction | 
that the Revolution of 1789 had been put down: the Congress of 
1850 will know better; the Revolution survived the Restoration. 
Steam-boats, railroads, and the increase of population, have made | 
all Europe conterminous, and have destroyed the strength of 
frontier-cordons for such nations as will not maintain their de- | 
fences on a war scale. Public opinion has so greatly and perma- | 
nently changed in a large portion of Europe, that states which | 
expect a cooperation in the strict enforcement of a political sur- | 
veillance over revolutionaries will be more and more disappointed. | 
The conduct of the English officials in excluding the Italian re- 
fugees from Malta, is rather a disgrace to the present Ministry of 
England than any true sign of retrograde opinion in this country. | 
The Congress of 1850 will have to handle a wholly altered state 
of affairs,—one in which power is no longer concentrated in go- 
vernments, in which all operations are more rapid, and peoples 
know avast deal more of what is done to them. It follows, 
that such a council must not only do more than look to the 
claims of princes—it must also look to something beyond mere 
geographical fittings, by which territories have been “given” to 
this or that prince, the people as little regarded as the rats in a 
house that passes from seller to purchaser. Svime account must be 
made of the people, their will and genius. 

In 1850, the members of a Congress will know a great deal 
better than they did in 1815, that no “settlement” of the kind 
can be final—it will be no ultimate allotment of Europe ; and the 
duration of any new settlement would be endangered, not se- 
cured, by the presumption that finality would be more possible 
now than it was then. It is at this point that we see the interests 
of peoples and princes unite. The best and surest mode of obtain- 
ing durability for the new settlement would be, to make such ar- 
rangements and combinations as should promise in their own 
working a chance of continuance. 

The settlement of 1815 has already been so completely broken 
up, that practically the office of the Congress of 1850 would be one 
not of demolition but of reconstruction. Some special revisions 
have already been effected, and two are particularly instructive. 
The settlement has been disturbed in order to carry out a further 
partition of Poland: if we may trust the professions of the Rus- 
sion Autocrat, the incessant movements of his Polish subjects, and | 
their share in the armed movement of Hungary, have forced him | 
into the field with an immense army. On the other hand, the 
disruption of a compulsory union of two states with very dis- 
cordant sentiments, Holland and Belgium, has had such a happy | 
influence, that in the midst of the European anarchy, surrounded | 
by revolution and war, both those countries have been remarkable 


| from “ England.” 


° . LS 
for quiet. The arrangement of 1830 has stood a fiery ordeal 
which no treaty-guarantees have enabled the settlements of 1815 
to endure in any part of Europe. ” 

A Congress had formerly been suggested to settle the Italian 
question ; the writer in the 7%mes treats more especially of Hungary 
and Austria, but incidentally alludes to Italy and Germany: 4 
wig-Holstein awaits appeal to a competent tribunal; the profes. 
sions of Russia invite a formal recognition of her disclaimer 
in respect of encroachment; the internal state of France might 
be very materially and beneficially influenced by such an ay. 
thoritative expression of the opinions prevalent among the Euro- 
pean powers, and the ideas which the leading French statesmen 
could not fail to catch from that inspiration. 


Schles- 


The thing wanted, 


| therefore, is a Congress for the settlement of Europe according to 
the present understanding of policy and justice. - 


The diplomatist in the Zines speaks of consolidating Austria on 
the basis of Stadion’s federative constitution; and to that end 
he would cast off Lombardy, because of its utter alienation from 
Austria. But what of Venice? That ancient republic he as. 
sumes to be divided between hostility to Austria and a counter. 
acting influence: there is no proof of any such influence. But 
he says, Venice is “ marked out by nature as the commercial em- 
porium of Tyrol and Southern Germany.” Whatthen? If the 


| Venetians are averse from the Austrian rule, why seize their port 


asa gift to Southern Germany? why renew the ratification of 
Napoleon’s shameful betrayal of Venice to Austria? If, indeed 
a party does exist in Venice favourable to Austria, or if one rm 
vourable to a federal connexion can be created, the geographical 
fitting might not be amiss: but to reannex Venice to Austria as 
a conquered province, is to plant in the consolidated empire the 
seeds of a new revolt. 

An objection has been taken, that England would enter the 
international council too late, as the intervention would have 
come much better months ago; which is indeed too true. But 
in} those days it was “ only ” journalists that foresaw the expe- 
dieny of an European Congress ; statesmen had not yet had the 
idea sufticiently drummed into them. However, the mischief of 
delay is not so bad as it seems, since other parties to the state of 
Europe are equally “ too late”: Austria, which has tried force, 
and won by proxy a suicidal victory, would have been much 


| wiser to invite a Congress in 1848; the Pope is an exile from his 


reconquered city ; France has no plan; and the revolutionists of 
Europe generally are “too late,” because they have suffered their 
battle to be fought out. Each party may say, “ Brothers, we are 
all in the wrong.” But indeed, it is never too late to settle dis- 
order on the substantial basis of real strength and true justice. 


NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

“Puntica fides !”—* British faith!” is the modern equivalent. 
Our Government plays strange pranks abroad, and abroad it is 
“ England” that gets the credit. Canada is bullied into some- 
thing like revolt, and then the representative of Majesty slinks 
into a country-house; whereupon the colony talks of separation 
Lord Grey tricks the Cape colony into being 
a penal settlement, and “ England” has done it all. You whine 
about annexation, cries the Yankee, and you are going to annex 
Casimere, as you have annexed Scinde and the land of the 
Sikhs. Lord Palmerston allows Lord Minto to entrap the Sici- 
lians into revolt, and suffers Mr. More O’Ferrall to repulse the 
Sicilian refugees from Malta; aud the bad faith is imputed to 
“England.” “ England” is kicked out of Spain in the person of 
Mr. Henry Bulwer. What with the strange medley of achieve- 
ments perpetrated in his name, good and bad, John Bull looks 
rather foolish; especially when he is asked to pay the bill for 
losing his property or his good name. 

“Ou!” he cries, “ Z did not do it—I know nothing about it. It 
is not the people or the country, not England which has done all 
this, but the Government—a very different thing.” 

Not so different as you would have us believe. Who appoints 
the Ministers, but the people, by the representatives whom the 
people elect? And the Ministers thus popularly appointed have a 
right to plead popular authority. If the people dislike the con- 
sequent discredit, surely England is not too stupid, too feeble, or 
too poor, to bring about a better state of things? The root of the 
mischiet lies in the fact, that although “ England” dislikes the 
shame of avowing the acts of her public servants, she does not 
really feel any great concern at the wrong done. The middle 
aad upper classes especially entertain this negative feeling of in- 
difference. So long as taxes and insurrections are kept down, so 
long as they are safe and their money is saved, they are indifferent 
to the rest. Even the Chartists share the feeling so far as fo- 
reign countries are concerned: they are conient with a moral 
“ repudiation ” of state debts. So long as English Ministers re- 
main in office, “ England” is really responsible for what they do, 
and must bear the discredit as meek'y as she may. 


THE ANARCH TYRANNY. 
DisciP.iNEe is so essential to military operations, that the bre 
of it is not to be excused on any plea short of impossibility ; but, 
i fortiori, it follows that tyranny in command is the worst breach 
of discipline, since it corrupts the very source and ofttimes sup- 
plies the justifying plea of indiscipline, by rendering obedience 





pach 


impossible. Without discipline, even with a lax obedience, whole 


armies or fleets may be defeated, towns and coasts exposed to the 
enemy, the fate of nations decreed: it should therefore be culti- 
vated to the very highest state of perfection; and that is only 
to be done by a patient perseverance. It fortunately happens that 
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in military matters the very highest motives may be employed in 
conducing to an intelligent but exact obedience. Such obedience 
implies no humiliation, where it has been the turn of all, and is 
the common religion of the service—that is to say, a worship- 
ful observance of a common duty. How well the spirit is 
felt by the officers of the British Army and Navy, is shown 


| 





by the cheerful and complete manner in which the duty | 


js fulfilled, under circumstances the most irksome and peril- 
ous. Men of the highest birth, even of royal blood, are 
proud to serve. There is scarcely a regiment in the Army of 
which it may not be said, that when it is drawn up in line you 
might call out any officer at random, and, though he should be a 
perfect stranger to you, laying your hand on his shoulder, you 
might say, “This man is a complete example of obedience: in 
his duty, the order of his superior officer is as his own will; he 
will march up to certain death.” And you might hazard the 
same declaration on the deck of any ship in the Navy. Hence 
our victories; hence our command of peace, the shelter under 
which our greatness has developed its growth. ; 

It is the paramount duty of every officer, in his grade, to main- 
tain this discipline, especially by a punctual observance of justice 
and regular conduct towards those beneath him in the military 
scale. The neglect of that duty is a military crime, greater than 
mutiny since it includes that crime. If a good officer is forced 
into mutinous conduct by tyranny, he may plead the tyranny in 
extenuation, but not in acquittal; yet at the worst he is only an 
accessory to the crime: it 1s the tyrant who is the principal. 

We say nothing of the cruelty which can induce a man to use 


his military rank as a means to torment one whom discipline | 


renders helpless, although such advantage taken of an exalted 
influence, subsisting by the very virtue of the victim, amounts 
to a species of impiety ; we say nothing of the cowardliness, be- 
traying as it does the worst incapacity to enter into manly feel- 
ings; we say nothing of the lowness of mind which such con- 
duct indicates. However revolting to all generous feeling, these 


are personal faults and social offences which cannot fail to incur | 


their own punishment in the detestation of society. We are now 
considering solely that art of discipline which is the vital prin- 
ciple of military organization, and_the offence which consists in 
arresting its transmission from grade to grade, pure and unper- 
verted. 

In a recent court-martial at Plymouth, two officers, Lieutenant 
Graham and Master Elliot, pleaded guilty to desertion. Ex- 
cellent officers they were shown to have been, on high testi- 
monials ; intelligent, diligent, and obedient—men, it would seem, 
of whom most officers in the service would be proud to de- 
clare that in capacity and conduct they stood above the average. 
Their defence was painful. They related how they had both led 
in saving the ship in times of danger and doubt, twice; at one of 
those times, her commander had been at fault in his navigation, 
and had prepared to give up the hope of saving the vessel. It 


put in practice true fraternity; taking for a point of departure, that each ought 
to produce according to his power (ses forces) and consume according to his 
necessities. 

“ It has for its principle—liberty, equality, fraternity, solidarity, and unity. 

“ It has for its basis—family, labour, social property collective and indivisible. 

“ Its formula is the evangel of the Christ—Do not unto another that which 
thou wishest not done to thee; do unto another as thou wishest done to thee. 

“ Having in view all the duties which humanity imposes, and to arrive at gua- 
rantecing the means of existence to all human beings, the founders of the said 
association, in concert, have determined upon the present statutes according to the 
line of conduct traced by the new Constitution” [ of the Republic. } 

Among the societies of whose forms the passage above is a 
specimen, was one at Lyons, called “the Society of United La- 
bourers,” thus described by the Censeur de Lyon— 

“Its object was to deliver at the most advantageous rate for consumers all 
productions of the first necessity. It succeeded to a marvel. Having begun 
with an investment of 1,000 francs, in the space of six months it had al- 
ready opened five magazines, in which were sold groceries, wine, bread, and sau- 
sage-wares; the association itself manufactured the two last articles; it was on 
the point of opening a magazine for butcher's meat; and it was turning over 
twelve or thirteen hundred francs a day.” 

The two principal points in discussion between the Communists 
and the Political Economists are, the comparative progress of 
production, and the incentives to industry, with or without com- 
petition. The Anti-Communists assert, that without individual 
property there will be no saving; without competition of trading 
bodies, no stimulus to increased production; without individual 
competition and the power of individual accumulation, no sti- 
mulus to industry. The Communists assert, that individual ac- 
cumulation leads to wasteful because needless and fruitless 
saving; that the want of a common understanding leads to 
wasteful because needless and returnless industry; and that the 
common welfare will afford the same sort of stimulus to industry 
that family solicitude does at present, each fulfilling what is re- 
quired of him according to his capacity. The Anti-Communists 
assert that under such a system there will be many idlers. The 
Communists retort, that at present there are many idlers—no- 
tably, paupers, able-bodied persons who cannot find employment 
and are dependent upon the industrious, and those who are em- 
ployed in unproductive labours. But the whole controversy turns 
upon the two points indicated above—the possibility of industry 
without the stimulus of individual competition, and the relative 
amount of production under the stimulus of competing or of com- 


} mon interests. 


} 


was by the vexatious and tormenting conduct of that officer, | 


Commander Pitman, that the two gentlemen were driven to the 
desperate act of desertion. He had crowned the ill-treatment of Mr. 
Graham by calling him a liar, in the face of the ship's company ; 
he had revoked indulgences voluntarily granted to Mr. Elliot, 
had subjected him to serious charges which were afterwards for- 
mally shown to be wholly unfounded, and had openly accused 
him of falsehood. Every honourable motive forbids men to re- 
main patient under conduct like this: short of a divine superiority 
to emotion, the more admirable the mind the more it would re- 
sent these inflictions. Through the very qualities that made 
these two men excellent officers, Commander Pitman made them 
deserters. Such was the defence. 

The sentence ?—It was imprisonment for a term, and dismissal 
from the service for ever. 

For ever! The sentence implies that the presence of such 
officers in the Navy is bad for the service,—a conclusion in which 
few will agree; or it means that the penal expulsion is in some 
way conducive to justice,—a conclusion equally difficult of accept- 
ance. Their fault ovyht to be chastized: but as it was specific, 
and caused by provocations which cannot be overlooked and 
ought not to be suffered as a continued trait of the service, a spe- 
citie and limited penalty might well expiate the offence. The 
two officers cannot be regarded as men who ought to be absolutely 
and permanently shut out from serving their country. 

A court-martial on Commander Pitman is proceeding. This 
officer stands charged with that worst breach of discipline which 
corrupts the discipline of others. It is a worse offence than that of 
the common mutineer, because it does not corrupt the ill-disposed 
but the best-disposed. 
the spirit of his instructions for the command of those beneath 
him, of defeating the object for which his commission was intrusted 
to him, and of thus cutting off the line of discipline, which ought 
to flow uninterrupted from the Sovereign to the meanest drum- 
mer in every regiment and the humblest swabber on every deck. 
We do not prejudge the defence, but the country will watch the 
treatment of the case with interest. 


PRACTICAL “ DISCUSSION ” OF COMMUNISM. 
In Paris and other towns of France, the working Communists 


the state of Communism. From the second number of Louis 
Blanc’s Nouveau Monde we extract the following passage of the 
“acte constitutif” adopted by the Associated Cooks in La Chapelle. 

“ The association has for its sole aim the suppression of pauperism (misére) 


The Society of United Labourers in Lyons had taken that bull 
by its two horns, as many other associations in l’'rance have done, 
so far as it is possible to do so under the existing form of society ; 
and, though it is not assumed that such experiments can be 
finally conclusive either way, they cannot fail to be highly in- 
structive, morally as well as commercially. 

But there is a sequel tothe passage quoted from the Cexseur de 
Lyon— 

“We learn that by a decree of General Gémeau, the immediate closing of these 
magazines has been ordered. The decree gives no explanation, and does not make 
known the cause of this rigorous act.” 

“ Behold,” exclaims the Nouveau Monde, “ how those who call 
themselves the defenders of order understand the respect due to 
property!” The sarcasm is not unmerited ; for, at the very least, 
a specific reason, good in political or police law, ought to have 
been declared. As it is, “ the defenders of order ” in France take 
up this position—that if the Communists desire to make peaceful 
and legal experiments on the validity of their own principles, they 
must first conquer General Gémeau, and those whom he repre- 


| sents, by fire and sword ! 


|“ congregate” in his tavern, and of having music. 


| gregating,” 


Captain Pitman is accused of violating | 


DE MINIMIS. 

By the remarks of Mr. Hardwick, the Magistrate at Marl- 
borough Street Police-oflice, on a case brought before him this 
week, a strange provision of the law is disclosed. Into the 
minute particulars of the case, which is of a disagreeable class, 
we need not enter. The proprietor of a saloon in Piccadilly was 
summoned to answer a charge of suffering men and women to 
The latter 
part of the charge was not made out, from a failure of evidence. 
But it seems that if Mr. Hardwick had chosen to put a strict in- 
terpretation upon “the act ”—which act the reports do not specify 
—he might have enforced the absolute prohibition of such “ con- 
insomuch that a class of women too often homeless 
would be totally excluded from all houses of refreshment. 

No doubt, the present tendency of legislation called moral, is 
to a general driving out of that unhappy caste from all quarters 
whatsoever; but the consequences of such a course can hardly 
be apparent to the legislators. We will not dwell on the cruelty 
to a multitude of those who at the worst are the erring sisters of 
the exterminators ; nor on the injustice of persecuting woman only 
for offences in which man is the worse accomplice. But it is be- 
ginning at the wrong end. You cannot ignore the existence of 
the class ; you cannot exterminate it ; you cannot persecute it 
with impunity. If, indeed, asylums like that recently established 


| in Lincoln, as a refuge for penitents, were ready to receive the 


outcasts, there might be a show of justice ; but greater social re- 
forms would be needed than even that. By laws like that which 


| Mr. Hardwick shirks, you can only drive vice into worse frauds 


have established associations of labour, as approximations towards | and worse hiding-places ; unless, indeed, your legislation is com- 


pensated by the reluctance of the Magistrates, shrewd and prac- 
tised men of the world, to enforce impracticable laws. Such laws, 
then, entail upon society the vengeance of vice driven to des- 
peration; or they hold up a premium to habitual and open nulli- 


by the pacific and voluntary association of persons of both sexes, who desire to | fication of the law by its own ministers. 
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DIXON’S LIFE OF HOWARD.* 
NotwitTusTanpvinG the vast amount of good really accomplished by 
Howard the philanthropist, and the claims (greater than the reality) 
put forward by a school, which imitated rather than succeeded him, it may 
be doubted whether even his name and characteristics are so widely known 
to this generation as his new biographer assumes them to be. Many of 
those who know them have learned them from Burke's panegyric, in which 
artifice and an ungainly use of technical terms are more conspicuous than 
nature or eloquence. Nor, strictly speaking, is this to be wondered at. 
Either man is an ungrateful animal, or so many present things claim his 
attention, that the mass of us can only find time to look at those heroes 
of the past whose actions, as the rhetoricians say, “ influenced the des- 
tinies of nations,” or whose works, deeply founded in the nature of man, 
are ever present, interesting and instructing. It is a truth, whether 
palatable or not, that those who either by word or deed assist in over- 
throwing an evil are almost as quickly forgotten as the evil itself. If 
they obtain a “ household word” celebrity, it is when they act as well 
as speak or write, and combine construction with subversion, as in the 
case of Luther. 

A close consideration, we think, will show that Howard's eciminence 
was as a writer, though no doubt of a peculiar kind; for he travelled to 
collect his facts; those facts were of a new and important nature, and 
collected with the purpose of improving prison-discipline, by showing 
the state of prisons throughout Europe. To the praise of first discover- 
ing the abuses of prisons, or of originating prison-reform, he is not ex- 
actly entitled. In 1701-2, the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge appointed a committee to “visit Newgate and other gaols”; on 
which a report was drawn up by Dr. Bray. The report, indeed, was 
never published, and no known results were produced by it; but it 
showed that the subject bad attracted the attention of a body of men, and 





we know not how far the results might spread in an age which did not | 


so readily run into print as ours. In 1728 a Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to inquire into the state of the gaols; and their 
report excited a general burst of indignation, steeled as the age was to 
hard usage, and produced an address to the Crown to prosecute some of 
the ofiending parties. The comments of the essayists, the pictures of the 
novelists, albeit not affixing a sermon to their tale, could not have been 
without great effect on the public mind. In February 1773, before 
Howard began his tours of inspection, if not before the idea of gaol-re- 
formation had taken a distinct form in his mind, Mr. Popham had brought 
in a bill to remedy an urgent practical evil, and the source of many other 
evils, by abolishing fees and paying the gaoler out of the county-rates. 
It passed a second reading, but was withdrawn, to be amended and rein- 
troduced next session. In the interim, Howard had inspected many 
gaols, had accumulated many facts, had been in communication with Mr. 
Popham, and was ready to prove to Parliament the absolute need not 
only of this but further reformation. 
beyond the acts of Parliament, owing, no doubt, to Howard’s exposures 
and to his book descriptive of the state of the gaols; but still he was 
fortunate in falling upon the instant of time. The ground was not only 
ready for the sower, but waiting. 

We make these remarks to account for the immediate success of 
Howard, and for the great reputation he attained during bis life (which 
time has failed to support); not with any view of depreciating his cha- 
racter or exertions. These were very great. He was a man whose la- 


bours in the cause of humanity were unceasing, and who ever carried his | 


life and his purse in his hand. He was animated by that faith in his ob- 
ject, and consequent devotion to it, which is the source of all greatness, 
and perhaps of all success. He might fairly be accounted the first and 
greatest of the modern “philanthropists,” were he not something far better. 


John Howard possessed prudence to guide his humanity ; he studied the | 


evils he wou!d reform in the life, and rarely if ever proposed a remedy 
but what had been suggested to him by experience. He eschewed the 


wild excitement of public meetings, or the more intoxicating incense | 


of noble and courtly attentions. He went forth to hardship and labour, 
more like an apostle than a platform agitator; he daily risked his life 
among the filthy, the diseased, and the infected with the terrible gaol-fever ; 
and he may be said to have died in the cause of suffering humauity. 

We agree with Mr. Hepworth Dixon ia thinking that the world should 


have a better account of the life and labours of such a man than yet ex- | 


isted ; for even when biographies of considerable merit are extant, an age 
unacquainted with the hero requires more particulars than a contempo- 
rary is likely to supply, of the state of society in which he lived, the old 
condition of things on which he worked, and probably some account of 
his works themselves. Neither are the career and character of Howard 
without interest apart from his exertions as a philanthropist, since there 
is a curious interest in tracing the course of his life, and the manner in 
which he was thrown by events and led by circumstances into the field 
of public exertion and celebrity. 

The father of Howard (and doubtless the family, had there been one) 
belonged to that straitest school of English Dissent which substituted a 
starched sourness for the unnatural privations of the ascetics of the primi- 
tive and middleages. He was engaged in business as a merchant, and re- 
tired on a fortune sufficiently large to leave his son and daughter an ample 
competence without any necessity for exertion. The day or vear of John 
Howard's birth is uncertain; a consequence of his father’s religious 
scruples. 
Dixon, who appears to have examined the subject fully, thinks the “ balance 
of evidence is in favour of 1725 or 1726, though personal friends of the 
philanthropist have named 1724, 1725, 1726, and 1727.” His consti- 
tution was feeble, his health always delicate, and in fact only preserved in 


* John Howard, and the Prison-World of Europe. From Original and Authentic 
Documents, By Hepworth Dixon. Published by Jackson and Walford. 


| after life by rigid diet. He lost his mother in early infancy ; 


Great improvements took place, | 


His monument in St. Paul’s gives the date as 1726; but Mr. | 


: 5 S and wag 
something very like a dunce at school, having no Greek, little Latin, o, 1 
| @ very scanty knowledge of letters in the sense of literature. — 
| _ Old Mr. Howard's determinations were like the laws of the Medes 
Persians, and his son on leaving school was apprenticed to a wholesale 
grocer in Watling Street, with the large premium of 700/, This pursuit 
was apparently not much to the embryo philanthropist’s liking; ‘for op 
his father’s death, in 1742, he quitted the warehouse: a circumstan S 
which shows the confidence his father’s executors had in his prud es 
since, at the very carliest date assigned to his birth, he was not then = 
of his teens, and according to the monument only in his seyenteonth year 
liis delicate health had probably suffered by the confinement of Watlins 
Street; for the first use he made of his freedom was to travel in France 
and Italy. He was absent about two years, and while in Italy gaye 3 
good deal of attention to art. As he subsequently spoke French sufii- 
ciently well to pass for a native, it is probable that he Jaid the foun lation 
of his knowledge at this early pericd, when pronunciation is more easily 
acquired. . 

On his return to England he lodged at Stoke Newington; taking care 
of his healih, which was still precarious, and studying natural philosophy 
| and medicine. Having reason to be dissatisfied with his landlady he len 
attention during an illness, he shifted his quarters; and having been, as 
he thought, saved from death by the nursing of his new landlady, he eon. 
sidered it his duty to offer her his hand. The swain was about twenty. 
five; the lady fifty-two,—an ordinary-looking woman, a widow, and a 
confirmed invalid, though she appears to have been “ a very kind, atten. 
tive, and cheerful woman, a good housekeeper, and an admirable nurse,” 
She had also good sense enough to start objections to the proposal; but 
they were finally overruled by the arguments if not the ardour of the 
suitor, and Mrs. Loidore became Mrs. Howard. The match was as happy 
as such a match was likely to be; but the bride’s health soon gave w ay, 
and she died in the third year of her marriage. ; 

Her death left a vacuum in Howard's existence which he could not 
readily fill up. After a little while of undetermined quiet, he resolved to 
go to Lisbon, then just overwhelmed by the earthquake of 1755. But 
the Seven Years war was raging; the packet Howard sailed in was cap- 
tured by a French privateer ; and he tasted the discomforts of military 
imprisonment, without any of those courtesies by which the usage of the 
established services soften the unpleasantness of restraint, especially to 
civilians. 

“Before the captured vessel was carried into the harbour, Howard says he 
was kept without food, and even water, for forty hours; to most men an intolera- 
ble punishment, but his abstemious habits had well prepared him to bear such 
a trial—the commencement of a long series—without serious detriment to his 
health. When they were at length landed, he was confined, with many other 
prisoners, in the castle cf the town, ina dungeon, dark, damp, and filthy beyond 
description, where they were kept for several ac lL hours without nourishment. 
At last a leg of mutton was broug d thrown into the cell—as horse-flesh is 
thrown into the dens of wild beasts—for the starving captives to scramble for, 
tear with their teeth, and devour as best they could. In this horrible dungeon, 
thus fed, they were detained for a week. Six nights were they compelled to 
sleep—if sleep they could under such circumstances—-upon thie cold floor, with 
nothing but a handful of straw to protect them from the noxions damps and 
noisome fever of their over-crowded room. Thence our countryman was removed 
to Morlaix, and subsequently to Carpaix, where he resided for two inonths on parole. 


and 


























“Tt has been preferred as acharge against Howard, that he behaved towards 
| his keepers, or at least towards his captors, much al’ Anglais,—that is, with 
somewhat of contemptuous hauteur, (how singular that the English language 
should have no word to express that mixture of icy politeness and imperial re- 
serve which all over Continental Europe has become the recognized characteristic 
and distinction of Englishmen); and this, though not stated on the best au- 
thority, is not unlikely in itself. Howard had a very high sense and sentiment of 
| honour, and an unconquerable disdain for the man who could be prevented from 
doing what was strictly right in itself by any fear of political or conventional 
consequences. It is more than probable, that a person of his mental and moral 
constitution would be apt to considera privateer as nothing more than a tolerated 
ruftian, and deal with him accordingly. But once on shore, and placed in legal 
custody, he seems to have inspired every one who came into contact with 
him with respect and confidence in his uprightness. More than one occasion 
saw this exhibited in a remarkable manner. While at Carpaix, although not an 
officer, and therefore not entitled to claim any indulgence according to the law of 
nations and the usages of war between the two countries, he was yet permitted 
| by his gaoler to reside in the town, upon his mere word being given that he would 

not attempt to escape. A similar kind of confidence was exhibited by the person 

at whose house he lodged. Though penniless, and a perfect stranger to his host, 
| this man took him in on the strength of his unsupported representations—housed, 
fed, clothed, supplied him with money, and finally saw him depart with no other 
guarantee for repayment than his bare promise. Even official persons were not 
impervious to the charm of this great character; for, after some negotiation with 
these, he was permitted by them to return to England, in order that he might 
| with greater chance of success endeavour to induce the Government to make a 

suitable exchange for him, cn simply pledging his honour that if unsuccesaful 
| in his attempt he would instantly return to his captivity.” 

His exchange was effected, and the necessity of returning to France 
| obviated. He then set about calling attention to the sufferings of British 
prisoners in France, and addressed the Commissioners of the Sick and 
Wounded upon the subject, depicting the miseries he himself had wit- 
nessed. He was thanked for his information, and steps were taken to 
act upon it; but, though the subject must often have recurred to his mind, 
he seemed to be satisfied with the particular remedy he had found for a 
particular evil. His mind was not ouly totally deficient in imagination, 
but even in that logical invention or rather induction which leads men to 
conclude the existence of many from that of few. It will be seen pre- 
sently that the inquiry into the state of prisons was forced upon him. 

From the period of his release, (which must have taken place in or to- 
wards 1756,) until 1773, Howard’s life was again passed in retirement. He 
withdrew to his patrimonial property of Cardington, near Bedford, and 
devoted himself to improving his estate and the condition of his labour- 
ers; erecting a school and beginning a system of popular education for 
the children of the poor. In 1758 he married a second wife, though 
his first love. He made the stipulation, suggested perhaps by expe- 
rience, that in all cases of difference hereafter Ais voice should 
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jecide. The stipulation appeats to have been needless. Mrs. Howard 
was a very amiable woman, who consulted his wishes and forwarded his 
yiews in every way. During his married life considerable improvement 
was made in the circumstances and character of the poor. lis example 
was followed by some of the neighbouring gentry ; and Howard is en- 


titled to the merit of practically calling attention to that subject, which is | 


now called the “condition of England” question. As this, however, was 
only to be carried out by the personal trouble and atiention of those 
who had the control of it, and could neither be delegated to paid agents, 
“ settled ” by act of Parliament, nor dealt with in the gross, like slavery, 
prison-discipline, or even education so far as reading and writing go, 
it has not made so much seeming progress as the last three. Howard 
also laboured in his pleasant privacy to make up for the educational de- 
ficiencies of his youth ; especially applying himself to natural philosophy, 
becoming a member of the Royal Society, and contributing three papers 
to the Transactions, though of a slight kind. The happiness of this 
quiet and useful life was put an end to in 1765, by the death of his wife. 
She was confined with her first and only child on Wednesday the 27th 
March, and on Sunday the 31st she died suddenly. Howard had gone 
to church as usual; on his return Mrs. Howard was seized with a fit, 
and expired in his arms. 

“ No tongue,” says his biographer, “ean tell, no pen describe the awful misery 
of the bereaved husband. * * * By temperament Howard was calm and un- 
demonstrative; but there were depths in his nature not easily fathomed. His love 
for his wife had been an illimitable passion. The day of her death was held sa- 
cred in his calendar—kept ‘or evermore as a day of fasting and meditation. 
Everything connected with her memory, how distantly soever, was hallowed in 
his mind by the association. Many years after her demise, on the eve of his de- 

arture on one of his long and perilous journies across the Continent of Europe, 
Ec was walking in the gardens with the son whose birth had cost the precious 
life, examining some plantations which they had recently been making, and ar- 
ranging a plan for future improvements. On coming to the planted walk, he 
stood still; there was a pause in the conversation; the old man’s thoughts were 
busy with the past: at length he broke silence—‘ Jack,’ said he, in a tender and 
solemn tone, ‘in case I should not come back, you will pursue this work, or not, as 
you may think proper; but remember, this walk was planted by your mother; 
and if you ever touch a twig of it, may my blessing never rest upon you.’ ” 

For eighteen months after his wife’s death Howard remained at Car- 
dington, struggling to subdue his sorrow in attending to his people and 
his infant son; but nature at last gave way. Towards the end of 1766, 


his medical attendants ordered change of scene as the sole chance of 


He went to Bath, to London, and in the spring of 1767 to Hol- 
He came back somewhat improved in health; but as soon as his 


safety. 
land. 


son was old enough to go to school, he set off for another tour in | 


Italy ; whence he returned in 1770, but could not at first go back to 
Cardington. When he did, he resumed his old habits of supervision 


among the poor of the parish, which he always carried on with something | 


of patriarchal authority. In 1773 he was chosen Sheriff of Bedfordshire ; 
an accident (if it may be so called) which towards his fiftieth year opened 
up to him a new course of life, was destined to benefit mankind, and, 
in the usual mode of speech, “ to immortalize his name.” 

To superintend the prison and the prisoners is a part of the duty of 
Sheriffs, though not always properly performed, if at all. 
not a man to neglect Ais duty, aud he soon found one great evil which 
he could not remedy. He saw, he said in his introduction to his work 
on Prisons, some persons “who by the verdict of juries were declared 
not guilty—some on whom the grand jury did not find such appear- 
ance of guilt as subjected them to a trial—and some whose prosecutors 
did not appear against them, after being confined for months, dragged 
back to gaol, and locked up again until they should pay sundry fees to 
the gaoler, the clerk of assize, &c. In order to redress this hardship, I 
applied to the Justices of the county for a salary to the gaoler, in lieu of 
his fees.” Had this been granted, it is probable that Howard would have 


been satisfied, as in the case of the prisoners of war, and stopped. But the | 


Bench, though “properly affected with the grievance, and willing to 
grant the relief desired, wanted a precedent.” In search of one, the philan- 
thropist journeyed into the neighbouring counties. He did not find the 
precedent he sought, but he found the prisons in a terrible state; and by 
dint of constant iteration the whole subject grew up in his mind. 

“The first stage of his inquiries was Cambridge; the prison of which town he 
found very insecure, and without a chaplain: here, in addition to the fee to the 


ler, the prisoner had to pay another to the sheriff, before he could obtain his liberty. | 


eextended his journey to Huntingdon; the gaol of which he likewise inspected. 
He returned to Cardington powerfully affected by the miseries which he had seen, 
but without having found the precedent of which he was in search. These 
glimpses, however, into the state of prisons, rather whetted his appetite for fur- 
ther investigation than allayed it; and he had not been many days at Cardington 
after his return before he commenced a much wider range of inspection—taking 
in his route the large cluster of Midland counties. His first point of observation 
on this second journey was Northampton ; where le found that the gaoler, instead 
of receiving a salary for his services, actually paid forty pounds a year for his 
situation! This fact was not an unfair index to the material condition of the 
prison. The felons’ court-yard was close and confined; and prisoners had no 
straw allowed them to sleep on. Beds for prisoners were never thought of in 

ose days. Leicester was next visited: the situation of the gaol received his 
explicit condemnation; it was pronounced incapable of being rendered either con- 
venient or healthy. When debtors were unable to pay for accommodation—and 
it will be remembered that this would always be the case with honest insolvents, 
who had given everything up to their creditors—they were confined in a long 
dungeon, which was damp and dark, being under ground, and had only two smail 
hoks, the largest not more than twelve inches square, to let in light and air. 

he felons were kept in an under-ground dungeon—night and day; but they 
Were provided with the luxury of coarse mats to sleep on. Altogether the place 
Was close and offensive; the court-yard was small; there was no chapel; and the 
governor had no salary, except what he could wring from [fis victims. At Not- 
tingham, things were in much the same condition: the gaol was built on the 
declivity of a hill; down about five-and-twenty steps were three rooms for such 
48 could pay for them; the poorer and honester prisoners were compelled to de- 
Scend twelve steps more, into a series of cells cut in the solid rock for their recep- 
ton, only one of which was in use at the time,—a cavern, twenty-one feet long, 
thirty broad, and seven feet high ; in this horrible hole human beings were some- 
Umes immured for years.” 

Derby, Stafford, Warwick, Worcester, Gloucester, the counties of 
Herts, Wilts, Berks, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, with York Castle, and indeed 


Howard was | 


| the greater part of England, were visited in succession ; the miseries of 
| the prisoner's condition, as well as the injustice of his detention, becoming 
forcibly impressed upon Howard. When, therefore, he came into con- 
nexion with Mr. Popham, about to reintroduce his bill, Howard had col- 
lected a mass of facts too conclusive to be opposed and too shocking to 
be neglected. The House of Commons resolved itself into Committee ; 
Iloward was examined at the bar ; on the House resuming, he received 
what was equivalent to its thanks through Mr. Speaker ; and two bills 
were the result. 

“ The first of these enactments, passed on the 3ist of March 1774, declares 
| that all prisoners against whom no bills of indictment shall be found by the grand 
jury, or who shall be discharged by proclamation for want of prosecution, shall be 
immediately set at large in open court, without payment of any fee or sum of 
money to the sheriff or gaoler in respect of such discharge; and, abolishing all 
such fees for the future, it directs the payment, in lieu of them, of a sum not ex- 
ceeding 13s. 4d. out of the county-rate—or out of the public stock of cities, towns, 
and hamlets not contributing to such rate—for every prisoner discharged in 
either of the cases provided for by the statute. The other bill, which became law 
on the 2d of June, ¢. e. while Howard was resting from his labours at Cardington, 
authorizes and requires the justices to see that the walls and ceilings of all pri- 
sons within their respective jurisdictions be scraped and whitewashed once a 
year at least; that the rooms be regularly washed and ventilated; that infirma- 
ries be provided for the sick, and proper care taken of the same; to order clothes 
for the prisoners when they see occasion; to prevent their being kept in under- 
ground dungeons, whenever they can; and, generally, to take such measures as 
shall tend to restore and preserve their health.’ 

Except an election attempt in 1775, to free Bedford from the shackles 
of the Corporation, which having overthrown the power of Junius's Duke, 
then jobbed the borough—and two years wasted in 1779-1780, as 
the supervisor of a proposed penitentiary, during which time Howard 
could not get a refractory colleague to agree upon a site—his life was 
henceforth devoted to prisons and imprisonment. He revisited the gaols 
of England ; he went to Scotland and Ireland,—whose prisons he found, 
strange to say, in a tolerable state ; he travelled oftener than once through 
France, Flanders, Holland, Prussia, and Germany; he visited Denmark, 
| Sweden, St. Petersburg, and Moscow ; he traversed Portugal and Spain, 
and again revisited Italy. The facts which he gathered on these journies he 
gave to the world, with the conclusions he drew from them. When he had 
exhausted “ the prison-world of Europe,” he turned to the less loath- 
some but more seemingly dangerous subjects of the plague and the lazar- 
ettos. He visited the lazaretto of Marseilles in disguise, as in disguise he 
| had traversed the whole of France; for the Government, sillily sore at 
| Some of Howard's observations on the Bastile, had refused him permis- 
| sion, though officially made. Besides exploring the lazarettos of Italy 

and Malta, he went to Smyrna and Constantinople, exposing himself to 
the dangers of the plague, and the certainty of detention as a probably 
infected person. Returning to England in safety, he found his son a 
| lunatic, the victim of profligate habits; for, absorbed in his own great 
mission, Howard had somewhat neglected his domestic duties, and left 
his son too much to himself and bad companions. There was nothing in 
| hope or reflection to cheer him at home, and employment had become 
| habitual. In 1789, he left England with the impression that this journey 
would be the last; and so it was. He died in the January of the follow- 
ing year, at Cherson in South Russia. With a feeble constitution, and 
between sixty and seventy, it is true enough to say that he fell a martyr 
to humanity, for his health was broken by his labours. In strict matter 
of fact, however, he died of a fever, caught, he imagined, from attending 
a young lady, contrary to his usual rule, which was to give his medical 
assistance only to the poor. It was his wish to be buried privately in a 
| spot he had pointed out ; but the local government, the military, and 
people, followed him in long procession. His decease sounded like a 
knell through Europe; but perhaps the best proof of the sensation it 
caused is the fact that, though a private person, his death was announced 
in the London Gazette. The man who can overcome the stilted formalism 
of English bureaucracy must be a Hercules indeed. 
| The life and character of such a man deserves to be brought before a 
generation that was forgetiing all but his name and some vaguely pomp- 
ous idea of his doings. In this point of view the task has been exceed- 
| ingly well performed by Mr. Hepworth Dixon. The new materials he has 
collected have not perhaps all the value he ascribes to them; but new 
materials (unless of a remarkable kind) were not needed. Enough existed 
to indicate the great characteristics of Howard’s private life; his public 
life was accessible in his own works, and in printed records. What the 
age required was a book to supply its wants after its own fashion; for 
Brown’s, however authentic, was dull, and Aiken’s, though of a higher 
| kind, does not tell enough, at least in the way our reading world likes to be 
told. This is done in John Howard and the Prison- World of Europe. 
The state of prisons and the condition of prisoners before Howard's time 
are succinctly yet sufficiently placed before the reader; the facts connected 
with Iloward’s personal life have been diligently collected, and are well 
brought out ; enough of Howard's public autobiography (for such in fact 
were his explorations and his works) is exhibited to convey an idea 
of the nature and extent of his labours ; the whole is well planned, and 
well executed, though in too artificial a style. Mr. Dixon belongs to the 
platform school, and ¢hat style is hardly fitted for abook. The necessity 
of saying a good deal when the matter does not furnish much to say, 
involves a mode of frequent comment,—an taprovement of the sub- 
ject, which rather overlays the matter. A similar need induces digression ; 
a passing or subordinate topic is dwelt upon till it carries the reader 
away and back again. Above all, “ who peppers the highest is surest to 
_ please.” Hence the tendency to an unnatural exaggeration in praise, and 
a sneering depreciation of opponents— 
| “ So over violent, or over civil, 
That every man with them is god or devil.” 
There is more of these traits in Mr. Dixon than is desirable on the score 
of perfect good taste, or a good style of biographical Composition. But 
| having chosen his tools, he uses them with effect; and in two great 
points of biography he is very successful—he keeps up the reader's at- 
| tention, and impresses the life and labours of the hero upon his mind. 
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SIMPSON'’S LILY OF PARIS.* 
AN organized body rejects undigested what it cannot amalgamate to its 
own substance, and the mind would seem to do the same. In other 
words, it requires a genius, not only of a high but of an apt kind, to see 
the characteristics of past ages and reproduce them sufficiently to exhibit 
their essential stamp. We talk of the necessity of study or training for 
this purpose; and unquestionably the necessary knowledge cannot be 
attained by intuition; but there is more than time or materials needed 
in works of imagination. Shakspere had little of the antiquarian know- 
ledge about Rome or semi-barbarous Britain which is now available to 
anybody; yet in Zear and his historical plays he has exhibited their 


characteristics more truly than writers who have expressly set about | 


works of fiction to depict manners. No man can escape the training of 
his own age, merely by “ taking thought,” let him study another how he 
may. If his inquiries have been slight and for the nonce, he will ex- 





hibit a kind of tedious emptiness, in which we have lists of articles rather | 


than descriptions of things. If his researches have been long-continued, 
so that his mind has become saturated with antiquity, he will be exceed- 
ingly apt to give us archxology in the form of fiction; to substitute 
customs and costumes for story and characters. In both cases, the tone 
and mode of his own times will predominate. 


Simpson’s historical romance consists. The scene is laid in Paris at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, when the madness of Charles the 
Sixth, the intrigues of his worthless Queen Isabelle, the youth of the 
Dauphin, the quarrels for power of Armagnac and Burgundy, and the 
invasion of Henry the Fifth of England, seemed to threaten the dissolu- 
tion of society as well as of the kingdom. From the chroniclers, or the 
historians who revive the chroniclers, Mr. Simpson catches clearly enough 
the miseries of the people, the violence of factions aggravated by distress, 
and the formal traits of the age; but he presents them like an historian 
or a disquisitionist. In a similar manner, his account of the appearance 
of the streets of Paris, the shops and goods to be found therein, the 
dresses of the citizens, and the classes into which the inhabitants were 
divided, are probably all correct ; but it is the correctness of an essayist 
who enumerates the parts, not of a poetical describer who presents 
the effect of the whole. His descriptions, however literally accurate, are 
rather prolonged in themselves, and consequently rather tedious. lis 
discourse, when obviously framed, as it too frequently is, to “let in” 


“Tn the midst of this confusion the young officer had seized u Ge tethaee 
less Yvon, as a ringleader of the ew 9 . pon the defence. 

“*Let go thy hold, dastard; it is an innocent youth, without defence,’ cried 
Perrinet, now first mixing in the fray. , 

“ The only reply was a blow of the officer's sword, which wounded the young 
armourer just above shoulder. 

“ The blood of Perrinet was roused; and, before any further attack could be 
made, his cutlass was drawn and slashed across the face of the officer. The youn; 
captain fell backwards with a shout. The routed men-at-arms could do no a 
than drag away their wounded leader. The whole mass of students rushed also 
out of the door, and by the vaulted entrance into the street, in pursuit. Perrinet 
Yvon, and the boy Astaroth, were borne along in the throng. Several students 
burst open the barricade of the shutters with a crash, and leaped over the parapet 
into the outer air. In an instant the tavern vault was left to the unhappy ta- 
vern-keeper and his assistants, who were lamenting over the broken furniture 
and scattered fragments of utensils. 

“The street, however, had become, as if by magic, the scene of the wildest tu- 
mult. The students’ cry of war, ‘Out, out—up, scholars, up—rapiers abroad!’ 
had been responded to by pouring throngs in disordered attire, rapiers in hand 
from almost every house. in an incredibly small space of time, the Rue St. 
Jacques was invaded by a rushing crowd. The night air rang with shouts and 
clamour. The fantastic glare of shifting hurrying torches began to illumine the 
frantic scene, the red and lurid tight of the flaring pitch giving the whole an in- 
fernal colouring. The hoarse shouting and struggling of the students was quickly 
intermingled with the shriller croaking of women of the lower classes and of vile 





It is in not presenting this spirit of the age that one great fault of Mr | profession, who were to be found among the crowd, no one could tell whence or 
- i=] . . 


how. The younger student boys leaped and shouted and danced, a> if engaged 
in the merriest Saturnalia. Now the crowd advanced upon the retreating men- 


| at-arms, who offered only a feeble resistance; now stopped, now struggled in 
| waving masses, now fought on their way once more. 


| old boy, 


something superfluous, or which he wants art to introduce in a more na- | 


tural mode, is frequently as overlaying as his elaborate descriptions ; 
while the age is marked by the set phrases of the novelist, almost hack- 
nied into cant terms. These give a flatness to parts of the book, though 
to some extent they are capable of removal. A remedy is not so easily 
found for a melodramatic exaggeration in the more fiery and intense cha- 
racters, with an apparent incapacity to sustain scenes of passion or bear 
up to a climax. 

In other respects, the Lily of Paris is a great advance upon Mr. 
Simpson’s former works. ‘There is more closeness and matter than in 
his Letters from the Danube, more variety and weight than in his 
novel, with more massy and effective scenes. ‘The story of the book 
turns upon the passion of an historical Parisian mob leader, Perrinet 
Leclerc, for another person of history, Odette de Champsdivers, the 
Lily. In fact they were separate; in the fiction they are connected as 
fiery lover and an angelic not to say cold mistress. The catastrophe is 
brought about by Perrinet betraying Paris to the Burgundians, and 
causing the murder of Armagnac through jealousy and revenge. Le has 


“*Rapier law! The law of retaliation!’ shouted a young demagogue, with 
hoarse voice. ‘An eye for aneye! A tooth for atooth! A blow tor a blow— 
and blood for blood! Look here, my friends, look here!’ And he endeavoured 
to lift up Perrinet, from whose neck a stream of blood was now trickling, visible 
in the light of a torch close by. ‘Vengeance! Down with the guard! Fling 
the vile rats into the Seine!’ 

“ «To the glory of the University and of Aristotle!’ chimed in the grey-haired 
* Exhibete vulnera in Foro!’ 

“The young armourer was caught up in the arms of several of the students, 
and hailed with acclamations, as if he were a hero and a defender of the rights 
of the University; and, unwillingly as he found himself compelled to become the 
principal actor in this scene of strange triumph, his cheek glowed, and his heart 
heaved with a strange sensation until then unknown to him. He was thus borne 
along down the Rue St. Jacques. 

“ Suddenly a check took place in the vanguard of the rioters. A reinforcement 
of the Constable's private force had arrived to the assistance of the retreating 
men-at-arms. But the power of the rushing sea of students was still too great. 
They also were repulsed. The triumph of the wounded young man was, how- 
ever, cut short, in the need of all hands to assist the fresh force of the enemy. 
Perrinet was allowed to find his feet upon the ground. He staggered with a fee 


| ing of faintness; and the crowd rushed on. 


been scourged by orders of the Constable ; and he believes that the Lily | 


has been taken to the Palace for dishonourable purposes, whereas she 
has gone thither to act as the poor old mad “ King’s nurse,” with the 
view of restoring him to reason. This story is complicated in various 
ways, by a variety of persons, and with sufficient skill to form a tale of 
considerable interest for those who like the fierce and mysterious. A 
great subject of the book is the mob or citizens of Paris, with their 
polities and outbreaks; and these are the best done. Here Mr. 
Simpson is drawing from reality. He has resided for some time in 
Paris; he was present during the revolution or revolutions of last 
year; and in painting the émeutes of Paris in the fifteenth century, 
he drew from his experience of those of the nineteenth, with a 
little colouring from the chroniclers to carry back the mind to the 
past: and this, perhaps, is about as much as Scott attained. Mr. 
Simpson, too, is not ill fitted for scenes of this character. 
to individual passion, but he can manage the movement, fury, and va- 
riety of a mob. The following is an example. Perrinet, anxious and 
excited through the absence of the Lily, has wandered into the neigh- 
bourhood of the celebrated University, and enters a tavern frequented by 
the students, where several of the dramatis persone in the interest of 
Burgundy are assembled. A brawl ensues, and these people take the 
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opportunity to raise cries against the Constable Armagnac, and cause the | 


entrance of an oflicer with his archers. 

“In the name of King and Constable,’ cried the officer, ‘seize on these fellows 
who cry treason thus, and drag them off to the Chatelet !’ 

“This command turned away instantly the rapiers from the throat of Cleofas, 
and caused the students to face round with a howl of indignation and execration 
against the intruding guard. The men-at-arms advanced in obedience to the 
order of their commander; who, had he not been a very young and headstrong 
man, would probably not wilfully have thrust his head into such a hornet’s nest 
as a tavern full of students was likely to prove, or set fire to a train which might 
lead to the explosion of the whole wrath of the University. The tumult became 
general: resistance was made by the students by means of sword and arm and 
club; jugs and plates and trenchers were flung upon the heads of the guard ; 
presently stools and then tables followed in heavy shower; the men-at-arms stag- 
gered and gave way. Cleofas, the quack-doctor, who had nigh paid his appren- 
ticeship in his new trade so dearly, had fled at the first onset amidst the guard, 
and contrived to escape with no further harm than a heavy contusion on his head 
from the leg of a table. 

* The Lily of Paris; or the King’s Nurse. By J. Palgrave Simpson, Esq., Author 
of “ Pictures from Revolutionary Paris,” “ Letters from the Danube,” “ Gisella,” &c. 
In three volumes. Published by Bentley. 


“In a short time the street was deserted; and where so lute was agitated 
tumult and confusion and the glare of torches, all was dark, except when an 
anxious head or two appeared peeping out of a narrow upper window with a light, 
and all was still, save the hoarse murmur of the tumult, now coming more faintly 
from the distance. 

“ Perrinet sat upon a stone bench: the blood still flowed from his wound, but he 
thought not of it. He had for the first time tasted of popular applause and 
popular triumph; and a mist of deep emotion was before his eyes—a rushing 
sound of his beating pulse was in his ears. As the tiger that has once licked 
blood, was that ardent and excitable mind that had felt the first impulse of a 
mistaken and bad ambition. 

“The kloarek, in spite of some resistance, had detached his vest, and was 
staunching his wound. 

“ «Tt is nothing, good Yvon,’ said his friend. 

“*TLet me be your slave, my master,’ said the voice of Astaroth, who stood 
with his monkey by the armourer’s side, ‘ and I will avenge you.’ 

“*¢T will take care of thee, poor boy!’ replied Perrinet. 

“Ah! no more evil thoughts!’ said the kloarek, on one side, as if the good 
genius of Perrinet were prompting him. 

“ «Revenge is sweet on the oppressor!’ urged Astaroth on the other, as though 
his evil genius were also there. 

“ ¢*Tis well!’ murmured l’errinet, faintly, his weakness from loss of blood con- 
fusing the ideas conveyed by these two conflicting iniluences. ‘Revenge! Odette! 
Bat no, I will never be a traitor!’ With these words he swooned. 

“The bell tolled midnight from the neighbouring church of St. André. The 
day had closed as it had commenced in that unhappy city, in discontent, mot, 
and bloodshed.” 


HURSTHOUSE’S ACCOUNT OF NEW PLYMOUTH." 
Mr. Hurstuovse has visited the Canadas, the United States, South 
Africa, and New South Wales, and resided for five years in the lately 
settled district of New Plymouth, near Cape Egmont, on the West side 
(Latitude 39° 1’ South, longi- 


of any place he has seen for an industrious emigrant of moderate means, 
and as New Plymouth, unlike Nelson, Wellington, and Auckland, has no 
newspaper to bring its capabilities before the public eye, he resolved to 
publish his account of the settlement. 

So far as we can judge, the account is a perfectly fair one. There 
is no attempt to paint anything in rose-colour, to under-estimate the 
money required to start with, or to over-estimate the returus. The reader 
is more plainly warned as to the rough and new appearances he must 
expect in a settlement, than is usual in books on colonies, unless when 
the writer is a literary sketcher, whose object is to make a series of 
telling pictures, without much regard to exact truth, The estimates Mr. 


| Hursthouse draws up are so devoid of a florid character, that we should 


doubt whether a person with the 400/. he speaks of might not do better 
in Canada, were it not for the superior climate of New Zealand. Ia 
Canada, he could have a choice of investments for his money: in New 
Plymouth, he seems restricted to the one mode of clearing and settling 
unreclaimed land himself; though this is perhaps best done by a person 
accustomed to the task. But go where the emigrant will, he must make 
up his mind to labour, and labour of a hard kind. There Is much sense 
in these remarks, which emigrants would do well to ponder. _ 

“It is frequently charged on works descriptive of new countries that the 
‘ promised land’ is painted in colours far too glowing. The charge, however, 

* An Account of the Settlement of New Plymouth, in New Zealand, from Personal 
Observation during a Residence there of Five Years. By Charles Ilursthouse j anior. 
With a Plan and Views. Published by Smith and Elder, 
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should rather be, that they seldom sufficiently impress the emigrant with the | nation to good living, but when the day is over you should feed again to- 
stern fact, that, in order ‘to reap the fruits,’ industry is as requisite in a new as | morrow. 
in an old country. In this respect, the chief difference between them is, that in| What critics call the “fable” runs thus in The Modern Housewife. 
the old, labour frequently goes unrewarded—in the new, never; but labour is ne- | Mrs. B——, the Hortense of the correspondence, is a capital manager ; 


ssary in both, Numerous cases have occurred in which the extravagant ideas | |. : - as 
fone of a colony by a person of sanguine temperament, on the perusal of some | treating her husband and her husband’s friends to such meals and such 


seductive book, have caused his utter failure. He reads of a delightful climate dishes that it excites applause at the treats, and some wonder how they can 
and the richest soil; of fruits, flowers, and brilliant skies; of noble rivers teeming | be done for the money. Mrs. L , whose signature is Eloise, has been 
with fish, and the forest alive with game; but not of the axe, the saw, the plough, stopping with Mrs. B——, and moots the subject; when a general dialogue 
the first roughness of ‘bush life,” and the numerous petty discomforts to which ensues, and Hortense undertakes to furnish her friend with her receipts, 


for a time all must submit. Bitterly disappointed, he soon becomes the idle : attire 
grumbler, damping the energy of others ; then, perhaps, the confirmed drunkard; | 2Ot set down haphazard, but properly placed under the heads of the meals 


and finally, quite ruined, returns home to damn the scene of his folly, and to | to which they respectively belong. These form the text as it were; and 
icture the colony as the abode of misery and desolation, But let every man | they are accompanied, when necessary, by explanations de omnibus, 
come prepared to work, and he will surely reap the reward of his labour. moral, statistical, botanical, economical, or historical, with touches in 
The merit of this book consists in the full and impartial account it | which the enthusiastic experience of Alexis speaks out in his own 
gives of the settlement, and the sound advice which accompanies it. The person, like the chorus of old. Besides text and particular com- 
literary character is not very striking either in the manner or the matter; | mentary, letters of a larger and more general kind, at least from the 
that is to say, the matter is not generically new. We have met deserip- | pen of Hortense, are introduced, taking a broad survey of the broader 
tions of the climate, the country, and the vegetation of New Zealand, fre- | parts of the subject, and expounding the principles of meals, as well as 
quently, together with accounts of the land-disputes. A certain kind of | the sections of which they consist. Thus, in Zhe Modern Housewife 
freshness is indeed imparted to some of these topics by their strict appli- | the reader has drama, philosophy, and the art of good living, all in one. 
cation to the district of New Plymouth, as well as by minute practical | See how closely the last two go together; and what a range of know- 
directions given to the emigrant for his guidance; but this scarcely ledge is necessary in the perfect cook, who would procure as well as 
amounts to a literary interest. The only subject of a general | dress his materials. Had his illustrious predecessor possessed the science 
character is some scattered notices of the natives, indicative of | of Soyer, he might have been saved from falling upon his own sword, and 
their capacity for education, their disposition, all things considered, | the Court of Louis le Grand from eating fish done by an inferior artist. 
to work, and their desire to advance their condition in the world, “Great surprise has been expressed upon the number and cheapness of red 
which is one of the great elements of civilization. Mr. Hursthouse ; Mullets that — he — ne - mo (1849); th, oe 
. 2 P : : . . a circ ance +h, though trivial in itself, shows the necessity that exists 
“4 f < } » hetew al ; ‘ o we s a circumst ance WwW ue 1 co i ’ 
ao doubt 4! of bis au be ing able - hold their —— against | some means of giving instructions to fishermen, so as to enable them to prosecute 
the White men; but his facts seem scarcely to warrant his g oomy CON- | their avocations with more facility and certainty: in no class of industry are the 
clusion, if the Maories are allowed fair play. There is stuff to work | people that are employed in it so ignorant as in this, and it is the duty of a pa- 
upon here, ternal governineut to see that the resources of the country are properly developed. 
“ These 700 Natives have between four and five hundred acres of land in cul- | 1 would have a person appointed to see that the food of our public institutions is 
tivation; of which three-fourths may be devoted to the growth of wheat and | not wasted in cookery, (as I suggested in my former letter,) and be capable of 
potatoes, and the remainder to maize, onions, taro, kumeras, melons, and other | afurding instruction by lectures or otherwise to the different classes who provide 
garden produce. They subsist chiefly on potatoes, but are beeoming large con- | that food. The cireumstance to which I allude originated with a well-known 
sumers of flour, and are very fond of tea and sugar. They dislike spirits, rather | gentleman in the West of England, who, noticing that the mackerel and red mul- 
preferring wine or beer; but all are inveterste smokers. ‘They carry on a brisk | let arrived on the coast together, and that there was a large fishery of the former 
trade with the settlers, and formerly, before there was much European cultiva- | and none of the latter, endeavoured to find out the reason: he ascertained that 
tion, entirely supplied them with potatoes and other vegetables. Now, however, | the red mullet obtained its food from the mackerel, and consequently they swam 
their chief article of sale is pigs; of which they possess great numbers, self-fed, | lower; he therefore directed the fishermen to have a deeper seine net, by which 
rincipally on fern-root: these they drive from house to house, and sell with great | means they will be enabled to take both kinds at the same time. As science and 
judgment and acutene-s. They also carry round bundles of fire-wood, baskets of chemistry are now lending their sid to assist the different branches of our manu- 
tatoes, wheat, maize, and melons; occasionally pigeons, parrots, and fish; ex- | facture, I cannot see the reason why they should not do so in so important an ar- 
cellent flax lines, mats, well-plaited kie-kie hats, and useful flax baskets. The ticle as that of food. 
proceeds of these varieus articles are now chiefly invested in blankets, priats, This commentary relates to natural history applicd. Now see what 
— and en They _ _ ooh en ~ J buy, a every- | a range of reading and an inventive logic is necessary to take an historical 
ting minutely. The purchase of a blanket is undertaken asa grave business, | . —o ” Thee 5 oi ee “eng Gages nteencerers 
. © hd . a . o* . . ° s . Sé ® v . » « » “MILE 
requiring the advice of sagacious friends; even a pipe is not to be lightly bought, | S"*V® o ~éay The idea a offering ” reward for on he ene of 
and the patience of store-keepers is often sorely tried in effecting the sale of one. | that lost art the composition of Garum is good, if it is made bona fide 
* * * ‘ * * but has not Alexis already discovered it in his mind, and coutemplated 
“Some few speak broken English; but as enough of their language for com- | doing the epicures as well as their dishes ? 
mon purposes 1s easily acquired, all intercourse with them is carried on in the “In all ages and countries at all removed from barbarism, where fish has formed 
Maori tongue. The Natives of this settlement have already made such progress | an article of diet, sauces of various kinds have been an accompaniment. With 
in education, chiefly thri ugh the philanthropic exertions of the Episcopal and | the Romans, in the time of Lucuilus, great care was observed in their prepara- 
Wesleyan ministers, that, of males between fifteen aud thirty, it is estimated | tion; amongst others which they used, and the most celebrated, was the Garam 
that three out of four cau both read and write. They are becoming anxious to | and the Muria. 
acquire stock, and already px SSess A few horses and several head of cattle, of “ The Garum was the sauce the most esteemed and the most expensive; its 
which they take great care. _The Taranal i tribe, inhabiting the country South of | composition is unknown. This is a subject well worth the attention of the epi- 
the settlement, and who are rich in native wealth, contracted with our millwrights | cures of the present day; they should subscribe and offer a premium for that 
for the erection of three small rist-mills; twoof which, lately completed ata cost | which, in their opinion, may resemble it: it is a subject well worthy the attention 
of 3002, have been paid for entire ly in pigs. =. . | of the Professors of our Universities. Perhaps some leaf yet undiscovered, that 
_“ Hitherto it has been found dificult to induce Natives to work steadily for | may have escaped the conflagration of Alexandria, might throw some light upon 
hire, and employers must expect some trouble with them at first; but as they | so interesting a subject. It appears that mushrooms entered greatly into its com- 
are rapidly advancing in civilisation, the time is probably not far distant when | position; aud that parts of mackerel, or of that species, formed another. The 
they will be made most ‘ efficient helps,—a consummation devoutly to be wished, | question is, at what time of the year were mushrooms in season there; and if at 
not more for the advantage of the European than for the true interest of the Na- | that period mackerel, or what species of mackerel, have soft roes; as I think it 
tive. They are remarkab:y quick in learning any manual operation; are becoming | probable that they entered into its composition, as an island near Carthagina, 
acquainted with harvest work, and such capital axe-men as to feli timber in a | where they were cauglit, was called Scombraria, and that which was prepared by 
style far superior to the European. In short, the Native possesses such ability | a company in that town, and which was considered the best, was called Garam 
for becoming useful, that settlers should not be deterred by slight difficulties in | Sociorum: 
endeavouring to bring him forward, but should use every etiurt to develop his | “ The Muria was the liquid in which the tunny was pickled, and no doubt 
capacity fur work ; recvilecting that ‘ Native labour’ is not only most valuable as | very similar to our essence of anchovies. Those most generally in use at the 
labour, but that European pay and employment is the surest bond of amity be- | present day are the following; in addition to which there are various kinds made 
tween the races, and, far more than missionary teaching, a means of weaning the | and sold in bottles, some of which are much cheaper to buy than to make.” 
savage from the barbarisin of his race. F . We could easily extend these extracts, on topics from this high range of 
The Natives in this settlement deserve great praise for their honesty, so- | _. t aR baal bl Should a steak be turned m 
briety, and peaceful habits. With the exception of some petty robberies com- | S!@nce fo such a prac lica pe 28  Shoule A ste e turned more 
mitted directly after the promulgation of Mr. Spain’s award, as ‘a kind of com- than once in cooking?” or a list of “anti-cholera” good things: but we 
ment thereon, scarcely a single case of theft has occurred in four years among a | forbear. The reader, if a family man, had better get the book, and try 
population of 700. I have seen but three or four eases of intoxication; and the | it,—that is, by reducing its directions to practice. “ The proof of the 
een a ace wt ned a _ By omg yer seed — - vp pudding is in the eating,” is a canon of criticism applicable to all dishes. 
Honging to a va ive; W 19, Considering It Was done Gesignedly, retaliated by . hie eritiel The . semite c fore i 
breaking the carpenter's pipe; upon knocked him down. The Native fo this criticism 4 he Modern Housewife must be brought before it can 
drought the case into court, and succeeded in fining his adversary 30s.; but was , be determined whether the author has succeeded in establishing his lofty 
g hi ersary 30s.; Wi 


















much disgusted at the whole amount going to the (ueen.” principle, which is really “ first-rate cookery for the middle class.” 
The volume is illustrated by a plan, whose large scale and minute . SS rRGGeGa caitna meted 
markings give a good idea of a new settlement. There are also several PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
views of the houses or places of the principal inhabitants, which look Books. : 
very well upon paper. Ernesto di Ripalta; a Tale of the Italian Revolution. By the Author of 


“ Notes of a Two Years’ Residence in Italy.” In three volumes. 
: n Account of the Settlement of New Plymouth, in New Zealand, fro 
SOTER S MODERH HOUSEWIFE.” ‘ ane a Dinse ; ation dur = Setemes thes of Five Years. By Charles 
Tug artistic ambition of Alexis Soyer, of the Reform Club, shines out here Hursthouse junior. With a Plan and Views. 
ma twofold capacity. Not content with novelty of matter in bis receipts, The Modern Housewife, or Ménagtre. Comprising nearly one thousand 
has aimed at novelty of structure and style in his mode of presenting Receipts fr the economic and judicious preparation of ory | ut bas > 
them. The Modern Housewife is the most dramatic of cookery-books ; Day, with those of the Nursery and Sick-room, and minute Directions for 


carried > di a ° . | Family Management in all its branches. Illustrated with gg 
: tied on by « ialogue, correspondence, and a certain artful arrangement including the Modern Housewife’s Unique Kitchen and Magic Stove. 
Y which two-thirds of an epic—* action”—is introduced into the di- | Alexis Soyer, Author of “ The Gastronomic Regenerator,” (Reform Club. 


dactic work. We begin with breakfast, luncheon is made « yisode, and | — ate ' 
dinner becomes a “ ai Idle”: the | k stor in “4 I r) on i pe - = ; A Memoir of the Countess de Rossi, Madame Sontag. “ 
hich i $a" middie"; the book stopping short of any “end, — [ This handsome little volume, though the writer is somewhat addicted to fine 
Which is probably an artistical intimation that there should be no termi- | writing, gives a satisfactory biography of the noble lady whose return to the pro- 
* The Modern Housewife, or Ménag2re. Comprising nearly one thousand Receipts | fession of her early years has excited so much sympathy in England. 5 We learn 
for the economic and judicious Preparation of every Meal of the Day, with those of the | from it some interesting particulars not generally known. Henriette Sontag was 
sumery and Sick-room, and minute Directions for Family Management in all its | born at Coblentz, in January 1809, of a respectable artist family of limited means ; 
a Illustrated with Engravings. By Alexis Soyer, Author of * The Gastro- | and, like most of the great musical artists, showed extraordinary precocity. At 
nomic Regenerator.” Published by Simpkin and Marshall, seven years old, the fame of ber singing had spread far and wide; and it was the 
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practice of her parents to place her on a table and make her sing for the enter- 
tainment of their numerous visiters. At eleven she oe on the stage at 
Darmstadt, in a little piece written expressly for her. called The Little Daughter 
of the Danube. Having studied at the Conservatory at Prague, she appeared 
at fourteen on the opera-stage of that city; and from this period her celebrity 
takes its date. Her subsequent triumphant career, till it was closed by her mar- 
riage with Count de Rossi, is generally known to musical readers. The date of this 
marriage is not given in the Memoir; but it seems to have been very soon after 
she left England in 1829. The marriage was at first kept secret, Count de Rossi 
fearing the displeasure of his family and of his Sovereign the King of Sardinia; 





and to conciliate these feelings, the King of Prussia kindly bestowed on Mademoi- | 
selle Sontag a patent of nobility, and the title of De Lauenstein. The Countess de | 


Rossi appears to have adorned her rank by her character and manners, while she 


carried into society the charm of her exquisite vocal gifts; her continued cultiva- | 


tion of which has enabled her to resume the professional practice of her art 
with powers not only unimpaired but actually heightened. It is understood that 
she will next season resume her place as prima donna at Her Majesty's Theatre. ] 
Crayford; or the Force of Influence. In two volumes. 
[“ The force of influence,” in Crayford, appears to be the influence exercised by a 
clergyman and his sister over all who come within their range; but it is not ex- 
hibited in so extreme a form as to mar the effect of Morton and Catherine Cray- 
ford, by melodramatic exaggeration. With the exception of an attempt at aa ab- 
duction by a lord, and his murder, derived from the common circulating library 
novels, the scenes, persons, and sentiments of Crayford, belong to the simply na- 
tural school of Miss Austen; but the book requires more art to render its matter 
effective, truthful as it unquestionably is. 
more incidents, with fewer dialogues and occurrences that lead to nothing beyond 
the development of manners and character in thecountry. Crayford is quiet and 
natural, but, in the cant phrase of the day, “ slow.” ] 
Stratagems; a Story for Young People. 
Camilla Toulmin.) With four Illustrations. 





capped dunce, scowling a smile, relapses into sheer despair; the boy who forgets 
his toothache, to munch an apple in the moment of licence, relapses into groans 
The very sounds seem to be conveyed: the varied accents of mirth are told by the 
free and animated action; the constrained posture of fear and simulated study is 
silence visible. Tie engraving is well executed—delicate, spirited, and effective 
The companion prints form a work of which English art may be proud. ] : 
Portrait of Mr. Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak. Painted by Francis Grant 
A.R.A.; engraved by G. Raphael Ward. 9 
[A spirited portrait, in Grant’s most lifelike manner, capitally rendered by Rg. 
phael Ward. The bearing of the man fully explains his active career—bold. 
self-possessed, active, and intelligent—perhaps too bold to stand on punctilio. } 
An Trish School. Painted by L. W. 
Simms. 
[We prefix the title of this print under correction, for it bears none. We gee a 
bare-looking room, filled with boys learning their lessons; a schoolmaster among 
them. It is a rough but eflective sketch. The painter is “L. W."—a pencilled 








‘ engraved by LE. H. Wehnert ard 


| note informs us, the Marchioness of Waterford; it is put on to the copper by the 


joint industry of Mr. Welinert and Mr. Simms. Although artistic faculties are 





| indicated in this sketch, it does not effectually answer any purpose: the subject 


The reader desires a quicker story, and | 


By Mrs. Newton Crosland, (late | 


[ The object of this little story is to show the misery which “ deception” produces | 
to the persons practising it, and the evil that they may undesignedly inflict upon | 


others. Without losing sight of the character of the juvenile tale, Stratagems ex- 
hibits more of artistic treatment than is commonly found in such little books. 
The troubles and anxieties, the instant and continuous punishment, that fall upon 
the heroine for taking a sovereign, are forcibly and truly painted: but the idea of 
a heroine purloining is rather infra dig. in genteel life. 

Healthy Homes; a Guide to the Proper Regulation of Buildings, Streets, 


Drains, and Sewers; witha Postscript especially addressed to Surveyors | 


and Commissioners of Sewers. By William Hosking, Architect, and C.E., 
&c. A new and cheaper edition. 
[ The subject of this book is one of great importance, especially at the present 
time, when so much has been expected from sanatory reformers, and so little has 
been obtained, in London at least. 


The topics of the book, and of necessity their | 


treatment to a great extent, are almost too technical or businesslike for literary 


notice; but the pressure of the subject has forced itself upon the public attention 


and called for a new edition. When the usual price of all professional treatises | 
is considered, the present issue is remarkably cheap—three-and-sixpence for the | 


volume. } 


The Use of the Blowpipe in the Qualitative and Quantitative Examination | 


of Minerals, Ores, Furnace Products, and other Metallic Combinations. 


Professor Plattner, Assay Master at the Royal Freyberg Smelting | 


Edited, with Emendations, by Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, Professor 
With a Preface by Baron 


orks. 
of the Liverpool College of Chemistry, &c. 


Liebig. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
( The first edition of this translation of Plattner’s “ excellent treatise” (as Liebig 


terms it) on the blowpipe appeared in 1844. Since that time, Dr. Muspratt has 
carefully reconsidered the subject of every chapter. In this new edition he has 
noticed all new minerals, and introduced all such recent improvements as he 
thought would be of service to the student or philosopher. ] 


The Bankrupt Law Consolidation Act, 1819: (12 and 13 Vict. cap. 106.) | 


With Introduction, Explanatory Notes, Forms, and a very copious Index. 
By Edward Wise, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law, &c. 
(A clear arrangement of this important act, with explanatory annotations to 
each section, introduced by a plain and sufficiently full account of the law of 
pens. ny | as it now stands. The usual businesslike forms, indexes, &c., ac- 
company the act. ] 

Rhymes of Royalty. The History of England in Verse; from the Conquest 
by William Duke of Normandy to the Reign of our most Gracious Sove- 
reign Queen Victoria. With an Appendix, comprising a Sketch of the 
Character of each Monarch, and a Summary of the leading Events in each 
Reign. By S. Blewett. Designed chiefly to assist young persons in the 
study of history. 

[The prose characters of the monarchs, and the summary of the principal events 
of their reigns, seem to us much better than the rhyming accounts. ‘The neces- 


sities of verse, unless in very skilful hands, are not only apt to decide the selec- | 


tion of events to be versified, but even to give a turn to the representation of 
facts, for the sake of rhyme. } 
History of Europe, from the Commencement of the French Revolution to 
the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. By Archibald Alison, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. New edition, with Portraits. Volume VI. 
(The portraits in this sixth volume are Nelson and Pitt; the narrative com- 
mences with Napoleon's efforts as First Consul to restore order in France, and 
= ," his election as Emperor, the campaign of Austerlitz, and the death of 
itt. 
Ovations, Lectures, and Addresses. By Ralph Waldo Emersou. 
The Twins; and other Tales. By Frederika Bremer. 
An Autobiography. By Francoise René Viscount de Chateaubriand, Au- 
- s) “The Genius of Christianity,” &c. Volume HI. (Parlour Li- 
rary. 
[Three of those “ shilling” volumes which are now the fashion in cheap lite- 
rature. ] 
Prints. 
The Smile. Painted by T. Webster, R.A.; engraved by C. W. Sharpe. 
The Frown. Painted by T. Webster, R.A.; engraved by W. D. Taylor. 
(A vast improvement in the character of the works offered to its subscribers by 
the Art Union; these being the prints that will be delivered to each on payment 


of the subscription for the current year, ending in March next. Webster is illus- | 


trating the two couplets in Goldsmith's description of the Village Schoolmaster: 
“the Smile "— ; 
“ Full well they smiled, with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he”; 
and “the Frown”— 
“Fall well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Convey’d the dismal tidings when he frown’d.” 
Before you, in the first plate, is a school-bench and eight boys, discipline re- 
laxed by permitted gayety, while sunshine of wit irradiates the magisterial coun- 
tenance: in the other, the same boys, subdued under the thunder-cload of wrath. 
The master is out of the picture—is probably the spectator himself. Webster is at 
his best. The change of countenance is caught in all its varied phases: the gentle 
boy, who first smiles kindly, now looks sad; the bolder boy, who shouts, is still 
Courageous enough to whisper; the chubby glad-faced infant blubbers; the fool’s- 





is too far removed from the beautiful or picturesque fur mere eTect 
too rough to convey useful information. } 
PAMPHLETS. 

Considerations relative to the Sewage of London, and Suggestions for Im. 
proving the Sanatory Condition of the Metropolitan districts; together 
with some Remarks on the Production of Periodic Disease, arising from 
bad drainage and the want of suflicient water. By Joseph Gibbs, Ciyi 
Engineer. 

Agricultural Resources of the Punjaub; being a Memorandum on the Appli- 
cation of the Waste Waters of the Punjaub to purposes of Irrigation, By 
Lieutenant R. Baird Smith, F.G.S., Bengal Engineers, &e. 

The Policy of a Separate Grant for Education in Ireland Considered; 
with some Remarks oa the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Church Educa. 
tion Society, held in Dublin on the 12th April 1849. By T.S. Townsend, 
D.D., &e. 


; the sketch is 





BIRTHS. 

On the 17th August, at Rosst:evor, the Hon. Mrs. Ross, of Bladensbury, of a son, 

On the 23d, at Manorhouse, East Acton, Countess d’Avigdor, of a son. 

On the 23d, at St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight, the Hon. Mrs. Dudley Pelham, ofa 
daughter. 

On the 234, at Westbourne Terrace, the Wife of Dempster Heming, Esq., of Lindley 
Hall, Leicestershire, of a son. 

On the 26th, at Corsley house, Wiltshire, the Wife of Nathanicl Darton, Esq., of a son, 

On the 27th, at Barnsbury Park, the Wile of the Rev. Edward g, Minister of 
St. James’s, Pentonville, of a son and heir. 

On the 27th, in Upper Brook Street, the Lady of the Hon. Captain Gough, only son 
of Viscount Gough, of a son and heir. 

On the 29th, at Park Place, St. James’s, the Lady Georgiana Codrington, of adaughter. 

On the 29th, in Eaton Place, the Hon. Mrs. Robert Daly, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 2ist August, at Richmond, Surrey, the Rev. Richard Edward Formby, Per- 

petual Curate of Dunkirk, near Canterbury, to Phebe, youngest daughter of the late 








| James Back, Esq., of Hillingdon. 


On the 23d, at Bryansford, county of Down, Alexander, son of the late John Cheyne, 
Esq., M.D., Physician-General to his Majesty’s Forces in Ireland, to Dora Lynn, daughter 
of the late Francisco de Jové de Bernardo, of Lilbao. 

On the 28th, at Bathwick, the Rev. W. Dansey, Rector of Donhead St. Andrew, 
Wilts, aud Prebendary of Salisbury, to Sarah, youngest daughter of the late Rev. R, 
Blackmore, Rector of Donhead St. Mary. 

On the 28th, at Dauntsey, Wilts, Janet Fenwick, daughter of the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon of Raphoe, to Joseph Faviere Elrington, Esq., eldest son of the Rev. Charles 
Richard Elrington, D.D., Kector of Armagh, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Dublin. 

On the 28th, at St. Pancras, Robert Douglas Hill, Esq., to Tedlie Hutchison, eldest 
surviving daughter of the late T. E. Bowdich, Esq., the African traveller. At the 
same time and place, Paul Parnell, Esq., B.C.L., Fellow of St. Jolin’s College, Oxford, 
and of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law, to Eugenia Keir, youngest daughter of the 
late T. E. Bowdich, Esq. 

On the 28th, at All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, John Balfour, Esq., A. Surgeon 
H.E.LC.S., to Josephine Marianne, eldest daughter of Adam Freer Smith, Esq., of 
Dutchess Street, Portland Place. 

On the 29th, at All Souls’, Langham Place, Walter James M‘Grigor, Esq., M.A. 
Cambridge, Barrister-at-law, youngest son of Sir James M‘Grigor, Bart., Director- 
General of the Army Medical Department, to Maria Anne, eldest daughter of Captain 
J. Digby, R.N. 

DEATHS, 

On the 5th August, at Kingston, Canada West, Lieutenant-Colonel Fenwick, Roya! 
Engineers ; in his 57th year. 

On the 15th, in Queen Street, Brompton, 
painter; in his 79th year. 

On the 17th, at Mornington House, near Drogheda, Gustavus Hamilton, of Bellews- 
town, county of Meath, grandson of the third Viscount Boyne. 

On the 18th, in Dundee, William Flowerden, descendant of Edward Flowerden, one 
of the Barons of Exchequer in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; in his 90th year. 

On the 22d, Colonel Edward Warner, of the Twenty-siath Regiment of Foot (Came 
ronians) ; in his 74th year. 

On the 23d, Arthur Palmer sen., Esq., of Park Row, Bristol: in his 95th year. 

On the 25th, at Hanham Hall, Gloucestershire, Samucl Whittuck, Es )., a magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant of that county, 

On the 25th, at Burton Hall, the Hon, Eliza Ex 
Monson ; in her 16th year. 

On the 25th, Sarah, Relict of the late John Brooks, Esq., Churchgate Street, Bury St. 
Edmund's; in her 9ist year. 

On the 26th, at Wilton Lodge, Taunton, Licutenant-Colone! Charles Collis, late of 
her Majesty’s Twenty-fourth Foot. 

On the 26th, at Stoke College, Suffolk, John Payne Elwes, Esq., formerly M.P. for 
the Northern Division of the county of Essex; in his 52d year, e 

On the 27th, in Museum Sirect, James Lowe, Esq., late of the East India House; 
his 94th year. 

On the 29th, at Jubilee Cottage, Chelsea, John George Henry Jay, Esq., Mus. Doe.: 
in his 79th year. 

On the 30th, at the Cedars, South Lambeth, John Hodgson, Esq., of Linc 
in his 64th year. 


Mr. Henry Barnard Chalon, animal 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wan-orrice, Aug. 28.—4th Light Drags..—Lieut H. D. Slade to be Capt. by purchase 
vice Purefoy, who retires; Cornet H. Mallet to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Slade 
2ist Foot—Acting Assist.-Surg. A. Edge to be Assist.-Surg. vice Summers, promoted 
in the 3d West India Regt. 33d Foot—Ensign C. C. Barrett to be Adjt. vice Prety- 
man, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 36th Foot—Surg. G. l. Dods, M.D. from 3d 
West India Regt. to be Surg. vice Russell, dec. 40th Foot—Ensign T. G. Gardiner t 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Snelling, dec. 53d Foot—Ensign M. A. Waters, from 
4ist Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Shiffver, promoted. 67th Foot—Lieut. R. H. 
Wood to be Capt. by purchase, vice Coape, who retires; Ensign E. Daubeney to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Murray, who retires; Ensign A. A. Jones to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Wood. 98th Foot—Licut. T. F. Giffard, from half-pay 18th Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Riordan appointed Quartermaster; Ensign D. M. Farrington to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Giffard, who retires. 

2d West India Regt.—Ensign J. D. Reece to be Licut. by purchase, viee Cox, who 
retires; J. Hill, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Reece. 3d West India Regt.— 
Assist.-Surg. J. Summers, M.D. from 2]st Foot, tobe Surg. vice Dods, appointed to the 
36th Foot. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, ‘Aug. 29.—Royal Regt of Artillery—Major-General R 


Birch to be Col. Commandant, vice Lieut.-Gen. Watson, dec. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 28. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Ff. and F. Ti: ulford, Deal, hosiers—Matthews and Ward, Wolverhampton, grocers— 
w. and J. White, ——s silk-dealers—Jenkins and Wood, Liverpool, slate-mer- 
chants ; as far as regards J. N. Wood—R. and J. Hardy, Nottingham—Bentliff and 

Son, Maids tone, curriers—L. c. “and M. Holmes, Newport, Monmouthshire, milliners— 
a and Marchant, Huddersfield, brass-moulders—Eustachio and Co. London, and 
Carali and Co. Liverpool, ship-agents; as far as regerds F. M. Carali—Savory and Co. 
Tewkesbury, pin-manufacture as far as regards T. Chandler—W. and J. Richmond, 
Bromsgrove, millers— Patchett and Price, Manchester, Customs-brokers—Southey and 
Towells, Bristol, coal-merchants—Stell and Emmott, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted- 
spinners—Fuller and Gosling, Dorking, tailors—Best and Co. Aberdeen, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Davis, Tomas, and Co. Pilsworth, Lancashire, dyers, to surrender Sept. 13, Oct. 4: 
solicitors, Messrs. ¢ 

assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

HARTRIDGE, WILLIAM Hays, Woodbridge, grocer, Sept. 7, 
Needham, New Inn, Strand ; Mr. Moore, W oodbridg @; official assign 
Basinghall Street. 

IRELAND, JAMES DEEVEsS, Lewisham, victualler, Sept. 5, Oct. 11: solicitors, Messrs. 
Symes and Co. Fenchurch Street ; official assi e, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Lewis, THoMAS, Hampton Bishop, Hereford, timber-merchant, Sept 11,29: solicitors, 
Mr. Warburton, Hereford; Mr. Suckling, Birmingham; official assignee. Mr. Valpy, 
Birmingham. 

LLoyp, GEORGE 
tors, Mr. Coppock, Cleveland Row ; 
assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Matrers, Saran, Tench Street, Wapping, dealer, Sept. 3, Oct. 11: solicitor, Mr. 
De Rhe Philipe, Gray’s Inn Square ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

M'‘Concniz, ANDREW, Nottingham, draper, Sept. 21, Oct. 10: solicitor, Mr. Brown, 
Nottingham; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

WINDER, JULIET ANNIE, Pendleton, draper, Sept. 13, 








Oct. 12: solicitors, Mr, 
e, Mr. Whitmore, 





12, Oct. 4: 
tockport; official 


and Jonny, Brinnington, Cheshire, builders, Sept. 
Messrs. Coppock and Oldham, 8 





Oct. 4: solicitors, Messrs. 


Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Cooper, Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, 
Manchester. 
DIVIDENDS. 
Sept. 19, Harrison, Poole, provision-merchant—Sept. 19, ¢ ram ond, Lime Street, 


ship-broker—Sept. 21, Verbeke, Adam’s Court, Old Broad Street, lime-merchant— 
Sept. 18, North, York, jeweller—Sept. 25, Armitage and Co. Almondbury, woollen- 
eleth- manufacturers—Sept. 25, Bradshaw, Almondbury, merchant. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Sept. 19, Lamdin, [Newbury, Berkshire, upholsterer—Sept. 20, Warren, Fawley, 
Hampshire, surgeon—Sept. 20, Peac hey, Colchester, coach-maker—Sept. 17, Parlour, 
De Beauvoir Wharf, Hoxton, stone-merchant—Sept. 19, J. and J. F. King, Wells 
Row, Islington, builders—Sept. 19, Hamilton, Grange Walk, confectioner—Sept. 19, 
Gadd, Haretield, coal-merchant—Sept. 20, Isaacs, Bristol, jeweller—Sept. 21, Williams, 
Liverpool, tailor,—Sept. 21, Hutchinson, Sutton upon-Trent, seed-crusher. 

Te be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 18. 

Wheelhouse, York, banker—Broady, Malkin Street West, commission-agent—Moore, 
Derby, coach- aker—Harrison, Loughborough, clothier— East, Birmingham, scrivener 
—Potts, Newcastle-npon-Tyne, draper—Grant, ‘ ‘arditY, clock- maker. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Wilson, Brothers, Edinburgh, cabinet-makers, Sept. 5, 26—Cockfeld, Glasgow, boot- 
maker, Sept. 3, 22—Megget and Symington, Edinburgh, leather-merchants, Sept. 1, 22 
—Wyllie, Baldernock, Stirlingshire, coal-merchant, Sept. 4, 25—Thomson, Dumfries, 
joiner, Sept. 3, 24. 















Friday, August 31. 
PARTNERSIIPS DISSOLVED. 

Smith and Simmonds, Fell Street, whalcbone-cutters—Lrown and Son, Cullercoats, 
Northumberland, grocers—J. and R. Rose, Fontmell Magna, Dorsetshire, millers—R. 
and J. Redmayne, Tockholes, Lancashire, cloth-manufacturers—The Wilden Iron and 
Tinplate Company, Stourport; as far as regards J. Neal—Wharton and Bewley, Liver- 
pool, porters—Eaton and Hollas, Ashton-under-Lyne, stone-masons ; as far as regards 
S. Eaton—S. and E. Richards, Oldbury, Birmingham, manufacturers of registered and 
other coffin furniture—J. and 8S. Selby, Bow, smiths—Miller and Lacey, proprietors of 
a military academy on Woolwich Common—Stubbs and Co. Warrington,—Bacon and 
Woodman, Old Street Road, printers—T. and J. Hall, Bishopsgate Street Without, 
linendrapers—Woodhead and Co. Wakefield, coal-miners—Newman and Side, Pimlico, 
carpenters—Clarkson and Clarke, Strand, grocers—Horrocks and Co. Manchester, 
dealers in white shirtings and calicoes 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

Fotetti, MIcHaEt, Somerford Street, Mile-end, looking-;lass manufacturer. 

Greame, HENRY Horatio, Lower Fountain Place, City Road, merchant. 

Reynoips, WILLIAM, Clarendon Road, builder. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Agnop, Witti1aM, Bradford, Yorkshire, shopkeeper, to surrender Sept. 13, Oct. 12: 
solicitors, Messrs. Williamson and Hill, Great James Street; Messrs. Terry and 
Watson, Bradford ; Messrs. Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Young, 
Leeds. 

DowELL, Tuomas, Monmouth, innkeeper, Sept. 13, Oct. 11: solicitors, 
Hay, Breconshire; Messrs, Brittain and Sons, Bristol ; official assignee, 
Bristol. 

Forntss, DAnret, Sheffield, 
Tattershall, Great James Strect ; 
Freeman, Sheffield. 

Hagnzis, Tuomas, Liverpool, auctioneer, Sept. 12, Oct. 8: solicitors, 
and Collins, King William Street ; Messrs. Francis and Almond, Liverpool ; 
signee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Ker, Tuomas REGINALD, Abchurch Lane, bill-broker, Sept. 14, Oct. 16: 
Mr. Depree, Lawrence Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Lewis, JANE, Brighton, grocer, Sept. 7, Oct. 12: solicitors, Messrs. Rickards and 
Walker, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Messrs. Bennett and Houseman, Brighton; official as- 
signee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane, 

Maatiy, Tuomas, Liverpool, merchant, Sept. 11, Oct. 3: 
and Collins, King William Street; Mr. Dodge, Liverpool ; 
nove, Liverpool. 

Mowxzo, Georce, Birmingham, hackneyman, Sept. 15, Oct. solicitors, Messrs. 
Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; official a, Mr. wre 8 AL mer mg 

Penx, CuaRLes, Liverpool, victualler, Sept. 12, Cct. $8: solicitors, Messrs. Bridger 
and Collins, King William Street; Messrs. Francis an H Almond, Liverpool ; official 
assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

Sarett, ADAM, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, miller, Sept. 14, Oct. 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
bell and Co, Bow Churchyard ; Messrs. Jobling and Fleming, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
official assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Wess, Joun, (sometimes known as John Webbe,) Albion Place, Ramsgate, dealer in 
music, Sept. 7, Oct. 12: solicitor, Mr. Buchanan, Basinghall Street; official assignee, 
Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

WLLLs, Joun, Salw: arpe, Worcestershire, cattle-salesman, Sept. 11, Oct. 11: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Mutteram and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Bir- 
mingham, 













Mr. Pagh, 
Mr. Miller, 


Oct. 13: solicitors, Mr. 


beer-house-keeper, Sept. 15, 
licial assignee, Mr. 


Mr. Broadbent, Sheficld; o2 


Messrs. Bridger 
official as- 


solicitor, 


solicitors, Messrs. Bridger 
official assignee, Mr. Caze- 






DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 2, Halley, Shifnal, builder—Oct. 2, Lee, Shrewsbury, ironmonger—Oct. 2, 
Roden, Wellington, Shropshire, brewer—Sept. 21, Thompson, Derby, woollendraper— 
Sept. 27, Jefferd, Lyme Regis, builder—Sept. 27, Lindon, Piymouth, merchant—Sept. 
27, Jones, Stockport, ironmonger. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Sept. 21, Pinkerton, High Street, Southwark, glass-cutter—Sept. 24, Lodge, Kettle- 
well, Yorkshire, miner—Sept. 24, Armitage and Sons, Almondbury, woollen-cloth- 
manufacturers—Sept. 27. Ellins, Droitwich, salt-manutacturer—Oct. 19, Birks, Not- 
tingham, lace-manufacturer. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 21. 

Wilkinson, Liverpool, brassfounder—Waterman, Brenchley, Kent, farmer—Fielder 
and Bradbury, Thavies Inn, lace-merchants—Terry, Haymarket, watchmaker—Dal- 
gleish, Liverpool, spirit-merchs aut—Thorney, Wolverhampton, carrier—Clarke, Man- 
chester, sculptor— Carter, Rochford, Essex, ironmonger. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTBATIONS. 
Sonne, Glasgow, goldsmith, Sept. 6,27—Rae, Edinburgh, dealer in shares, Sept. 7, 








Clark and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; Messrs. Grundy, Bury ; official | 


solici- | 











PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 
Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. 





(Closing Prices.) 
Wednes 


Thure 















8 per Cert Console .... cercsecccccvceres 923 | 3 23 | 
Ditto for Account. one . 925 | ‘| 

3 per Cents Redw 93 | 925 | 
34 per Cents. -| 933 | 94 
Long Annuiti | | 
Bank Stock,7 per C | 199 | 1999 | 
India Stock, 10$ ........ — — 
Exchequer Bills, l¢d per di m. .| 42 pm | 42 
India Bonds, ‘tp r Cent . 173 pm. | — |} 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 









































Austrian... af |) Massachusetts anpertes +05 p.Cty 105 

Belgian .. 364 MeKxicaMm 2.66. ceesereee 5 — | —_ 
_ = asa Michigan .......... ° ¢‘-— —s 
Brazilian . be |} Mississippi (Sterling)......6 — | — 
Buenos Ayres . 2 || New York (1858)..... -...6 = 97. 

Chilian .... — } Ohio .... « eereeresesesS = 99g 
Damlah 2.2 000.c.c008 — Pennsylvania t— so 

Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilder 5340S || Peruvian..... ‘- $33 
Ditto. 83 Portuguese 5 =— | —— 
French . ee | Ditto ...00+006 ° 38=—-)> — 
Ditto.... §9f. 90c. | Russian .........+. 5 — |} los 

Indiana | —_ Spanish .... ° §=— | 15g 
Illinois . — Ditto. ° st.=— dak 
Kentucky .... —_— Ditto Passive eecces ee ee oe 
Louisiana (Sterli 89 Ditto (Defe rred) . . _ 
Maryland (Sterling 59 Venezuela Active .. ..sceeeeesees — 





SHARES. 
(Last Official! Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 























Rattware— j Banss— 
Caledonian.......-. .++++ 20 } Australasian ..... 
Edinburgh an aanegee ° 39 British North ‘Ame ican 
Eastern Counties... . 73a Colonial .......seeeeese 
Great Northern 7a Commercial of London . 
Great North of England . ‘| 2:2 «| London and Westminste 
Great South. and West. Ir ‘land oe Sia London Joint Stock ..... 
Great Western ...... Fvexd 


National of Ireland....... 























Hull and Selby ..... ° coocece| S2hexd | Nationa! Provincial . . os 

Lancashire and Yorkshire seeee-f j Provincial of Ircland,... 

Lancaster ana Carlisle .. } | Union of Australia ....... 

London Brighton and South Coast 374 | Union of London | ........e000s] 10g 

London and Blackwall . 3a } Mines— | 

London and ns th-western . l2lpexd. Bolanos ...... } —— 

are 60 } Brazilian imper ria —- 

North British ...... 123 Ditto (St. John Del Re —_— 

South-castern and Dover ® 23 | Cobre pe P scaccscce occesece ‘| _ 

South-western . . J MisceLiant 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick .. 13 ! Australian Agricu ultural... | 16 

York and North Midland .......| 223 Canada ..... soueudeasens —— 
Docxs— General Steam .......0.+ +l — 

East and West India ........+.. { 136 Peninsular and Oriental Steam 734 

London ool 116 } Royal Mail Steam.........+. ‘Ml 

St. Ratherine........cesecccees 794 South Australian.......... ° ei 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
ou Saturday, the 25th day of Aug. 15d. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 


Notes issued ...cecsesceeceees £27,790,130 Government Debt ........... £11,015,100 
| Other Securities ° 2,984 900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 13, 51: 3,561 





569 


£27 790,130 


Silver Bullion ....++.+. 








£2 1s 

BANKING ’ pEPARTMENT. 

5 Government Securities, (in- 
cluding Dead Weig htAnnuity £11, 508 576 
Other Securities .. 4 
Notes 
Gold and Silver Coin. e* 





Proprietors’ Capital 
Rest .... 
Public Dep osits* 
Other Deposits 

Seven Day and other Bills 








__ Toi 338 





"EM, 546,219 £34,546 249 
* Including Exchequer, Savings banks, Comiaissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 





BULLION. Per oz. METALS Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ... £3 17 9 Copper, itritish Cakes £7 7 O.. @ 0 
Foreign GoldinCoin, ettoeecignite leces0 0 0 Iron, british Bars . 915 O.. 600 
New Dollars .......+++++ ee . © 4 10h | Lead, British Pig.... 1515 0..16 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard ...... -O 4113 Steel, English eoccces o.. @00 








GRAIN, beer Lane, Aug. 31. 


a si 


e. . 
vew 33 to40 







ba R.N Rye ....++. istozi | Maple..... Oats, Feed. r wis 
Pine .....+. 41—43 Barley. . 16—20 r 18—19 
Oid . - . | _ Malting... 26-28 | 19 — 20 
White Malt, Ord.... 52—54 j 
Fine Fine . ovee S4—5E | 





Super. New . aad x30 | _Peas, Hog «.. 27 — 28 | 


DUTY ON 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. FOREIGN CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperia)) of England and Wales. 
Wheat.... 47s. 4d. | Rye ........ 268. 94. | Wheat...... Is, 0d. | Rye ......005 19.00, 
Barley 26 2 Beans .... 32 1 Barley ...... 1 0 beans . 3 © 
Oats....... 19 2 “ gel Oats ... 6.65 PEAS coccceee 1 O 





0 
eekly Averages for the W eek ending Aug. 25 
Wheat, 44s. 0d.—Barley,20s 4d.—Vats, 18s. 10d.—Rye, 26s. 5d.— Beans, 328. 2 












FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ........ per sack dis. to 47s. Butter—RBest Fresh, |2s. 0d. per doz, 
BUSSES ccccccccccevescsccccese 41 — 4 Carlow, is. to 3/. Ss. per owt. 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 36 dil Bacon, Irish .....++++ heceminioya 60s.— 685. 
Nor _s and Stockton ........ . 35 — 38 | Cheese,Cheshire . of 
seccesece + per quarter 0 — © | Derby Plain .. 
Pollard, fine - Hams, York . 


0 
| Eges, French, per 12 10, 5s. Od, to Gs. “od. 


Bread, $d. to Tha. the 4b. loaf. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoatse anp LEADENMALL.* Heap or Carrte at 
s s. 

































*. 1 . s. a, &. ad Su irurieio. 
Beef... 2 6to 3 O03 6 «4. 2 BtOS Ctos 10 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 O—3 4—3 8 woes, 3 O—3 B— 4 0} Beasts DOL .seee 4,943 
Veal.. 2 8—3 O—3 8. + 2 6—3 O—2 6) Sheep. 
Pork... 3 O—3 8B—4 0 ..46. 4 O— 4 4—4 8) Calves. 
lamb. 3 O—3 SB—4@ &@ «1... 4 Om 4 C—5 O}| Pigs... 240 weres 2z¢ 
* To sink the offal, per 8 ib. 
POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets 80s. to 112s.; York Regents.. .....- -perton.. Os.to 04, 
oo oe sa — 160 Scotch Reds . - 0-0 
Sussex Pockets ° 63 — 108 Devons... -o—e 
Fine ditto ...-seccesseeee -++ 86 — 168 Kent and Essex Whites ......+ - O-— 0 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wuairrcnaret 
Hay, G00d ....ccerceeses 708, CO 75d. ceccceceees 408. 00 C08, ci ceereeeee O58, tO a 
Inferior oe 50 — 65 o=— 0 
New. e-+e 50 — 65 o— @ 
Clover..sescess . 99 — 95 co — 85 
Wheat Straw...........5 30 — 36 20 — 32 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ...... sees por out. a tte. oa.| Tea, Bohea, ede -per lb. 1d.to Os. 3d, 
Kefined } Congou, fine.... eeeene :% =i : 


ee fine ° 
be n Bond—Duty 2s. a per Ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) ” cwt. = to Ils. 
Good Ordinary .....- — 36s. 
Sugar, Muscovado, per owt. See. 13d. 
West India Molasses..... 165, Od, to 18s, 6d, 


Linseed Oil . H H 3 
Linseed Oil-Cake-... - per 1000 910 0 | 
Candles, per dozen, * 58. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
Moulds. (6d.per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. 
Coals, Hetton . wee Os. Od. 
TOS. ccsecee seseerenserevee Oe OG, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 








RT-UNION OF LONDON.—FREE EX- | 
HIBITION. The Works of Art selected by the Prize- | 
holders of the year 1849, now being exhibited to the members 
and their friends, at the Gallery of the Society of Briti 
Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, will BE OPEN " 
THE PUBLIC W ITHOU T TIC KETS OR PAYMENT from 
the 2d to the tth instant, inclusive, from ten till six o'clock 
each day. Groror Gopwinx, } Honorary 
Sept. Ist, 1849. Lewis Pocock. ) Secretarics. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.—lIncorporated 

by Royal Charter.—The Subscription List for the cur- 

rent year is now open. hay h sub: per of 17. Ls. will receive, 

in cna to one s t Annual Distribution “ 

, ne > Engravi fer [T. Webster, R.- 

.2 AND THE FROW which may be HAD 

ON PAYMENT OF THE SUBSCRIPTION, anda scrics of | 
Etchings after D. Maclise, R.A. illustrating Shakspere's 

Seven Ages. Gronoer Gopwiny, | Honor 

Lewis Pocock. J Secretaries. 

_ add, West Strand, Sept. Ist, 1849. 


UY'S.—THE MEDICAL SESSION COM- | 
MENCES on MONDAY, the Ist of OCTOBER. 

The Introductory Address will be given by Dr. Adgison, at 
Two o'clock. ‘ < 

Gentlemen who desire to become Students must give satis 
factory testimony as to theirjEducation and Conduct ; they are 
required to pay 401. for the first year, 402. for the second year, | 
and 10/. for every suceceding y of attendance. 

The payment for the year admits to the Lectures, Practice, 
and all the privileges of a Student. 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Assistants, and Resident Obstetric 
Clerks, are selected according to merit, from those Students 
who have attended a second year. 

Mr. Srocker, Apo sary to Guy's Hospital, is authorized 
to enter the Names of Students, and to give further particu 
lars if required. 


FAANWELL COLLEGE AND PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX.—Principal, the Kev. 
J. A. Emernios, D.D. Oxon. The Term will divide Serreunen 
the Ist. Prospectus, with full particulars, on application to 
the Secretary. 


i ILITARY EDUCATION. — HANWELL, 
MIDDLESEX.—A Professor of extensive theor: 
and practical knowledge, has been engaged for the prepa- | 
ration of young men for the Monthly Examinations as directed 
by the Commander-in-chief, and to enable those of an ad 
vanced age to take high professional ground on their entering 
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YANK of AUSTRALASIA, (incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 1535,) 8, 2 friars, April 1, 1848. The 
Court of Directors GRANT BILLS and LETTERS of CREDIT 
on the undermentioned branches, viz. : Sydney, Maitland, Mel- 
bourne, Geelong, Hobart " wn, Launceston, and Adelaide, 
on terms which may be learnt on application either at their 
offices, 8, Austinfriars, or at their bankers’, Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, and Smiths. 
liy order of the Roard, 


SLINGTON CATTLE-MARKET 
and ABATTOIR COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 5 and 6 Wm. Iy. 
Cap 


iste red, 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110. 











Witttram Mirren, Sec. 





Provisionally R 


Offices, Wellington Street North, Strand. 
Capital 200,000/.; Shares, W/. each, to be paid in full on allot- 
ment, thereby oiding any calls, and unless the company 





complete the ‘purchase of the property, the whole amount 
wiil be returned to the sharcholders. 
The responsibility limited to the amount of the shares. 
The rental of the houses, &c. in the Islington Market Estate 
insures interest on the subscribed capital, independent of 
the removal of Smithfield Market. 
Trustees 


Messrs. Martin, Stone, and Co. 








Geo. Stone, Esq. Lom- 
bard Strect. 
John Twells, Esq. (Messrs. Spooner, Attwoods, and Co.) 
Gracechureh Street. 
Wm. Shaw, Esq. (Member of the Council of the 
Agricultural Society,) Strand. 
mnkers. 
Messrs. Spooner, Attwoods, and ¢ 
Solicit 
Messrs. Armstrong and Westbrook, 2, Great James Street, 
Hedford Row 
To Shareholders this Comp 
free from risk, with a valuable 7 
of dividend, such as few undertakings have ever been able to 
command; whilst the small amount of the shares, wholly 
paid up, will enable persons ia every grade of society to par 
ticipate in th dvantages, without the annoyanee of any 
The cattle- market at Liverpool, which was for- 
ld in t e centre of the town, has been removed to the 
suburbs, and the 25/. shares pay a dividend of 2/. 18s. per 
share per annum, exclusive of the abattoirs, which are now 
paying in addition 20 per cent to the shareholders. 
Applications for prospectuses and shares may be 
the solicitors of the Company ; 
of the Company, Welling tor 
Atxisor, Esq. Royal Exchange 
Esq. 23, ‘Tokenhouse Yard ; 


USTRALIAN 
A‘ 





Royal 


». Gracechurch Strect. 


my offers an investment totally 
rty and increasing source 








meriy he 











made to 
to the Secretary, at the offices 
rect North, Strand; 
Buildings ; and Henry De i 
and at the Market-house, Islington 


AGRICULTURAL 











the service. Former Pupils of Hanwell College have been ~ 
successful Candidates for Commissions at each E nation | ' ‘OMPANY —Incorporated by Royal Charter, « p. 1824 
hitherto held. J. A. Emertrox, D.D. Principal | Office, 2, King’s Arms Yard, Moorgate Street, London. 
_ = - — J. 8. Brownrigg, Esq. Governor, Ashford, Chertsey, Surrey 
. "DOD 7 T sIpr A. W. Blane, Esq. Deputy-Governor, Salt Hill, Bucks 
HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE | Gp. trces, ysq! Wicteher, Alexander, and Co.) 10, kine’s 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPA —Offices, 8, Water Arms Yard 
Street, Liverpool; 3, Charlotte Row, Mansionhouse; and Heury Buckle, Esq. Mark Lane 
28, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, London | W. 8. Davidson, Esq. (lierries, Farquhar, and Co.) 16. St 
This institution is empowered by special acts of Parlia James's Street. 
ment ; has a subscribed capital of 1,500,000/. ; surplus funds of John Hodgson, Esq. St. Helen’s Place. 
164,969/. besides the accumulated life-premiums ; and the lia- Join Loch, Esq. Director of the Honourable East India 
bility of its proprietors is unlimited. Its system of life busi- Compony, 15, Cavendish Square 
ness is peculiarly adapted for persons who pref reertainty to | Stewart Majoribanks, I Bus ly Grove, Watford, Herts 


speculation, and the bonuses guaranteed will bear comparison 
with those actually declared by other companies. | 
Fire-insurances on the usual terms of established offices. 
Swinton Bourt, Secretary to the Company 
Bens. Hexprnson, Resident Secre’ tar yinI 


\LERIC — MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Notice is -. ~ given, that the usual DIVIDEND of Five 
per Cent (less income- tax) on the paid-up capital on the 
Shares of the S« ty will be PAYABLE at this oftice ,on and 
after Monpay, the 20 astunt. 





mdon. 









s. 
In addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives this Society 
continues to grant Policies on the Lives of Persons more or 
less deviating from the healthy standard, on the payment of 
a premium proportioned to the increased risk. 
Further information can be obtained (free of expense) by 
addressing a line to Gro. H. Pinckarp, Resident Sec. | 
No. 99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ry . r ain 
peranns LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Capital 1,000,000/. 

This Institution is empowered by a special act of Parlie 
ment, (4th Vict. c.9,) and is so constituted as to afford tha 
benefits of life assurance in their fullest extent to policy- 
holders, and to present greater facilities and accommodation 
than are usually offered to the public. 

The ample subscribed capital together with the lars 
continually increasing fund, accumulated from the pre 
on upwards of 8,000 policies, affords complete security to the 
assured ; whilst the magnitude of the Company's transactions 
has enabled the di ors to offer unusua! advantages tu policy- | 
holders, as will be seen by reference to the prospectus, and to 
the varied and extensive tables, which have been computed | 
with great care and labour expressly for the use of this insti- 
tution. Perer Moratson, Resident Director. 

1, Princes Street, Bank, London, Oct. 1, 1847. 


r . r NI ‘ "J 
ROV IDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange 
Buildings. Establ.shed 1806. Policy-holders’ Capital, 1,15€,782/ 
Annual Income, 143,000/, neues declared, 742 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
directors. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Chairman. 
Capt. W. John Williams, Deputy Chairmen, 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. be Round, ” Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. mes Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. The Rey. James Sherman. 
William Judd, Esq. Frederick Squire, Esq. 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
John A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M. D. F.8.8. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague \quare. 
NINETEEN-TW — TIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVI » AMONG THE INSURED. 























1,765,0001. 
































Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender 1{ 
of Bonuses. 
| Bonuses added | 
: subsequently, | | 
Date of | Sum Original Premium. to be further | | 
Policy. |{nsured increased | 
annually. \ | 
—_—— | 
£ £s a. . ta -24 
1806 2500 | 79 10 10 Extinguished | 1222 2 0 
sll 1000 3319 2 ditto. | 23117 8 
1818 1000) «|| 34 «16 10 ditto. | 114 18 10 } 
Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies | 
ss fotal with addi-| | 
Policy Date Sum Bonuses tions to be fur- 
No. * | Insured. added. ther increased. 
—_—— | - 1] 
£ £8 4. £ ada || 
521 | 1807 900 982 12 1 198212 1 | | 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 | | 
3392 1820 5000 3558 17 8 8558 17 8 














Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
Plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United — at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 60, Regent Street. 


| last twenty years contiaed its operations to culti 


sq 
Hon. J. 7 Melville, 
Birch n La 
Henry Porcher, Esq. Park Ce 
J. H. Rave cans aw, Esq 
House 
G. RK. Smith, 
Thomas * 
St. Katherine Docks 
G. 8. Thornton, Esq 
Bury, “are, Herts. 
The Austrajiau Agricultural Company, 


Leslie Williams, Deacon, and © 





rner, Hartford Bric 
British Iron Company, 





e. 
South Sea 


Lombard Str¢ 
Exchange, aud 


sinith, 


Payne, and Co 
Tooke Chairman of Royal 


Director of Sun Fire Oftice,) Amwell 
after having for the 
vating and 
grazing estates, ‘comprising |, acres,) Which were se 
lected with great care in New South Wales, has determined on 
offering for sule, all that portion, containing nearly 500,000 
situated near th ; 

00 miles trom ney and its 50,000 inhabitants). The un 
cultivated or y n lands will be sold in lots ef 50 acres cach 
per acre; 5 /. paid in ore arg will entitle the purchaser 
e free intermediate passa » Port Stephens, equivalent 
- and tne choice of a free hold of 50 acres throughout the 


00 006 






atl 








Commonage will be allowed on the Ce ompany" '$ unappre 
priated ad oining lands until required for sale, upon pat ment 
ation assessment of one penny per head per aun m 
in number, not less than one for eve ry 
r cattle and horses at the rate of one for 








acre of frechold ; 
every five shee p 

lurchasers of two allotments, or one hundred acres, will be 
entitled to two intermediate, or one cabin passage, equivalent 
to 42/ 

Persons with fam 
themselves of steers 
scale, will be 
pure hase. 

The cleared and 


lies, desirous to economize, and avail 
accommodation, according toa fixed 
allowed a proportionate deduc:ion on their land 





improved lands (with the exception of ecr 
tain reserves for town and village sites, and other purposes 
will be open for sale at the rate of t enty years’ purchase of 
the estimated yearly rental, whick can only be ascertained on 
; bat any sum paidin this country forthe unimproved 

lands, will be credited to the purchaser, should he 
r the former after his arrival in the Colony 

The Company ve engaged the services of a gentleman 
many years employed in the Surveyor-General’s Department 








in New South Wales, in which capacity he assisted in the 
survey of the Company's Lands, and became thorough! 
acquainted with their character; he will acc mpany the 





emigrants in the first ship,“ Artemisia,” and assist them in 
selecting their respective allotments, and, from his long 
colonial experience, be able to render them much useful in 
formation and guidance in the commencement of their opera 
tions. 





Fine-woolled sheep, horses, and cattle of the best breeds, 
can be purchased of the Company on advantageous terms. 
Vine -cuttings, plants, and seeds, may be obtained from the 






Company rdens and orchards. 

Purchasers, immediately on landing at Post Stephens, will 
be received by the Agents of the Company ; shelter will be 
afforded them for a limited period, and means of conveyance 
for themselve. and their luggage furnished them ; all upon the 
most moderate terms. 

Prospectuses wil be forwarded to any part of the United 
Kingdom on the transmission of Four Postage-stamps, and 
any further information may be obtained on lication to 
the Secre tary, Geornce Exostrom, Esq. 12, King’s Arms Yard, 
London 


QtEAM TO INDIA AND ‘CHIN 
vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveys 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Mad 

Caleutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen- 
zers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on orabout the l0th of the month. 

BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. E. I, Compan y's Steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—Malta, on the 2 th and 29th of every 
mouth. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 20th of the month. 

SP. AIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the mo nth. 

For Pians of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, and to 
secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Offices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Street, Southampton. 






























excellect harbour of Port Stephens 





to Thoms | 


a 
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. 
NEW ZEALAND COMPANY'S sHip— 


1 The First Class Passenger Ship BERKSHIRE 2 
now lying in the London Docks, will be despatched tna 
Company’ 's Settlements, from the Port of London, on Mena 
the Ist of October next, and will carry an expe 
pesca y Pperienced Sur. 
Apply at the New Zealand — ; 
nen, Broke’, 110, Fenchurch Stre 
By order of the c ourt. 
Tuomas Coprrat i R 
New Zealand House, 9, Broad epee + Bullding zs, ae 
London, Lith Aus gust 1849 


or to Mr. Josern Sray. 





Office of Ordnance, 20th Aug cust 1849, 


HE Principal Ollicers of her Majesty" '3 Ord. 


nance do hereby Give Notice, that they are ady 
DISPOSE OF, to such Persons as may be willing to T] ENDED 
for the same, a Quantity of OLD SHOT CasT IN SAND 





Assorted and Mixed, from 
Arsenal, at Woolwich, which > been diy 
and may » viewed upon application to the 
that plae any day Sunday »pled 
fixed for the delivery of the Tenders 
A CATALOGUE of the several Lots may be 
persons willing to become purchasers, at the s orekeeper's 
Oftice, Woo'wich ; the Principal Storckeeper's Ofice at the 
ower; and at the Secretary's Office in Pall Mall, where the 
Tenders for the whole or any number Of the said Lots are to 
be delivered, on or before Tu espay, the Isth Scrremsen 1849, 
liy Order = the Hoard, 
- Berver, for Secretary, 


YONTRACT for the SUPPLY Woop, 


b. to 1g0z. in Store 





at the Royal 
ided into Lots, 
Storekeeper at 
previous to the day 





obtained by 











of 




































J for Lighting Fires, at the following Barracks in ang 
near London— 

CROYDON AND CARSHALTON SCTIOOL 

HOUNSLOW AND HAMPTON COURT 

HYDE PARK AND KENSINGTON 

KEGENT’S PARK, PORTMAN STREET, AND g7, 
JOHNS WOOD 

TOWER 

WELLINGTON, ST. GEORGE'S, & HORSE GUARDS 
VOOLWICH, 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to “ The Secretary to the Board 
of Ordnance, Pall Mall,” will vs a dat thi + Office, until 
Toeespay, the ith Serremore ne » from uch Persons as may 
be willing to contract for the su of Spit, Dry, Sound 
Fir Wood, or of Split Lirch, Ash, and Hazel, mixed, made up 
into Bundles of one and a half, and three pounds wei-cht, and 
nine inches long; to be firm.y bound with Ror yarn, and 
delivered free of every expense, (except the Contract price, 
into the Barrack Stores at the respective Stations, at such 
times and in such quantities as the Barrack-Masters may 
require, from the Ist Oct k 1849 to the 30th Serremser 182, 

Blank Forms of the Tender, and other information relating 
to the Contract, may be had on applica ut the Barrack 
Office, $5, Pall Mall, or to the respective I wk- Masters 

Thet for cach Station are to be st separately 

It is to be clearly understood that the ird of Ordnance 
reserve to themselves the power of aceepting or re ting any 
of the Tenders, without ring any reasvn or cnteri r int 
any correspondence on the hject. 





























Hy Order of the Board of Ordnance, 
t. vnam, Secretary. 

Office of Ordnance, 7th t 1849. 

B ARRACK CONTRACTS 
on of Ordnance, 10th August 1849 
oe ips m oy ao s of her Majesty's Ordnance do hereby 
G N Nill be received by the several 
~ sche ed Las sters in Great britain, on or betore Parpay, the 
7th Srrremern next, from such persons as may be willing to 
enter into Contracts for t undermentioned Serv s fora 
period of Three Years, from the Ist Oc rover 1849 to the dith 
Serremprr i835? 
LAMP LIGHTING, where the Lam Lighted with 
oil, 
SWEEPING CHIMNIES BY MACTIINERY, 
a. AND ASHES, AND PRIVY sSvll where 
posited with the Ashes, 
ED oe PRIVIES, (at Stations marked thus [* 
1 for 
w ASHING AND REPAIRING BEDDING, 

Printed Forms of Tend and every requisite for matio 
may be « 1ined on application to the tive Parrack 
Masters, between the hours of I ke day, Sun 
days ¢ pted, until the date above i, after which 
no prop sal will be received, nor be con 
sidered that is not man on the printed Porm, t ne furnished 
by the Barrack -Mast« 

Persons proposing to Tender for 





mentioned, ui 
their nomes an 
that be called 

partics tendering to perform the Contract 
is to be clearly understood that the Board of Ordnat.ce reserve 
to themselves the power of accepting or re all or any 








peeting 





























of the Tenders, without assigning any reason or entering int 
any corresponde.ce on the subject. 
Aberdcea. Inswict 
* Albany, P hurst, Isle of | Isle of Mon 
Wight. Leeds, Halifax, and Bradford 
Alderney Liverp 
Berwick on Tweed. (The Con- | Maidston 
tract for Lamplighting at) Manchester 
this Station o inelude ex *Marchwood 
terior Lamps only, net in- | Norwich 
Nottingham, Mansfield, ani 
Sivnies mam and Wolver- Loug) borough 
hompron Northampton 
i. | Neweastle-on- Tyne 
*Newport, (Monmouthshire, 
Cardiff, Dow ,and Ponty 
° Brecon and Swansea pool Straw, Ashes, and 
Burnley and Colue Soil at Newport excepted 
Canterbury. Pendennis 
Carliste. lymouth, St. Nicholas Is 
Carmarthen and Cardigan land, Picklee« Point, 
Chatham Washin vd Re and Staddon H ats 
pairing Bedding, and Old; Preston, Vlackburn, Bolton 
Suaw, &&. ercepted and burs 
Chester | Portsmouth 
Chichester. | Paisley and Dumbarton. 
Coventry. | *Purfleet 
Croydon Pembroke. 
Christehuich. Kezent’s r Portman 
Devonport Strect, and St. John's Wood, 
Dover | Lendon 
Dundce and Perth. Scilly. 
1outh. Sheerness and Queenborough 
rn Sheftieid and Barns-cy 
Edinburgh, Leith Fort, and} Stiriing 
Piershiil. | Stockp:rt, Ashton-under- 
Exeter. | Lyne, aud Bursicm 
Fort Au | Taunton 
Fort Cha T tvoury Fort and Gravesend 
Fort Geo T.pner Point, vearPortsmouth 
Fort Wiliam. Trowhidge : 
Glasgow. | Tynemouth and Gunderland. 


Tower, London 

Waimer 

| Weltington and St 
h 






George's 





Hounslow and Hamp on Court rracks, 1 ondon 

Hyde Park and Kensington, | Winchesterand Sou thampton 
London. Windsor. 

* Harwich & Landguard Fort. unten. 


“Weymouth and Dorchester 
Woolwich. (Sweeping Chim 
nics only. 
York. 
By Order of the Board of Ordnance, 
RK. Bywan, Seeretary. 


Hamilton, North Britain. 
Hythe and Shornelift. 
Hull and Scarborough. 
ersey. 
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HE THE NIC OLL PALETOT (Registered 6 and 

7 Vic. c. 65) WAREROOMS 114, 116, 120, Regent Street, 

and 22, Cornhill. —Also for Nicoll’s Morning Coat, now in al- 

most universal request for the Country, Kiding, Walking, Scea- 

,&c Shooting Jackets adapted for the Moors, &c. Many 

have assumed the use of the word PALETOT, but Messrs 
Nicott are the sole Patentees of the design and material. 


} ESSRS. NICOLL'S Whclesale and Count- 








ing-house Departments for the London Branches in the 
Shipping and Woolicn Trades are in Change Alicy, Cornhill, 
and 120, Regent Stirect. 


= . . ° 
EAL AND SON’S LIST OF BEDDING, 
containing a full description of Weights, Sizes, and 
Prices, by which ‘Purchasers are enabled to judge the artic ~y 
best suited to make a good Set of Bedding, sent free by Pos 
on application to their Factory, 19¢, Opposite the Cha pels 
Tottenham Court Koad, London. 
LIMBIRD ENGRAVES A CARD- 
e¢ PLATE, any syle, and prints 100 of the very best cards 
for 4s. 6d. A gre at variety of pearl, papier maché, tort 
and other fancy card-cases. Stationery and blotting cases, 
travelling writing-desks and dressing portfolios of all 
sizes, ink-stands, penholders, gold pens, aad evi r-pointed 
pencil-cases. The new bone pen, 50 in a box for 6¢. writing 
papers at Od. Is. ls. Gd. and 2s the packet of five perfect 
quires, and every article in sta 
lowest prices at LIMBIKD’s, 143, 
Strect 
a Paeaeas MAGNUM BONUM PE) 
One dozen Pers — i der for Sixpence, 5s. the 


Stationery, ing Writing-desks, Envelope and Dre 
wifolios and = Blotting- bo 





iseshell, 








Strand, facing Catherine 








Trave 
anions, De 











cases, Ladies’ Comy 

Inkstands, Gold and Silver ever pointed Pencil-cases, Pear 
and Ivory Tablets, &c. ; Bibles and l’rayers, in plain and ek 
gant bindings. Name-plate engraved for 2s 100 best 
cards, 2s.6¢.; suy tine letter-pa from 6s. th ! wot 
paper, from 3s th nm; Wita every article f mery of 
the best quality and tprices.—At Lis $, Strand 
facing Catherine Strect Envelopes, 6d., 9/., and Is. the 


STATIONERY and ENVELOPES of the best 





quality and lowest prices, at Limuirp'’s, 143, Strand 
Wedding-cards engraved in the inost elegant style, a int 
ja silver; gentlemen's name-p'ate and 100 best cards for 
4s. 6¢. ird-cases ir ut varict 
pape n ‘ n © packte 
pens, pen-hol ders, ‘and cll cases; desp 
tionery and envelope cases; travelling writin 
dressing-cases, bibles and prayer. books in plain and ec'egant 
bindings, at Liwuinon’s, 143, Strand, facing Catherine Street 
i) ECHIT'S ILLUSTRATED | CATALOG UE, 
p\ just published, aud may be had gratis, or w ul be sen 


London, 1 
and Magic 
d. Heex 


ition at 4, Lead nha | s 
Mechi’s Razors, 
the « 





post-free, on appli 
Gracechurch Strect 
Paste, are renow ned throughout 

















Wunaary and 


Transploania. 


Next Week a New Edition, with Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
PAGET’S 
COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF HUNGARY AND 
TRANSYLVANIA; 


WITIL REMARKS ON THEIR 


CONDITION, SOCIAL, 
“ We must now turn aside to make a short excursion into Hungary, with Mr. Paget for our guide. 


POLITICAL, AND ECONOMICAL, 
It would not 


| be well possible to choose a better, for he never suffers our interest to flag, and appears to have made himself accu- 
rately acquainted, not only with the localities and traditions of the country, but with its whole history and insti- 
tutions, which present so many points of analogy to those of England, as really to invest the subject with a new 


| 


ionery of the best quality and | 


and peculiar interest for an Englishman.” 


—Quarterly Review, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, in post Svo. 


OF MINERALOGY: 


OF THE 
THE SCIENCE, 
RECENT DISCOVERIES AND CHEMICAL 


MANUAL 


NATURAL HISTORY 
INTRODUCTION TO 
THE MORE 


OR THE 
CONTAINING A GENERAL 
RATE SPECIES, INCLUDING 


(pp. 596), price 12s. 


MINERAL KINGDOM : 
AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SEPA- 
ANALYSES. 


hy JAMES Nico, F.R.S.E. F.G.S. Assistant Secretary to the Geological Society. 


* A copious and able compilation ; not only bringing up the knowledge and discoveries of mineralogy to the latest 


date, 
aay por ir questions that geology embraces.”—ASvpectator. 


but aiming at elevating the mind of the pupil by connecting the science of mineralogy with geology and the 


‘There is a completeness about this Manual of Mineralogy which must recommend it to every one pursuing this 





branch of science. Particular attention has been pak 
and the anylyses given are more 
mineralogy in the English language.”—Athenaum. 


1 to the crystallographic and chemical characters of each mineral, 
extensive, and selected with more care, than those to be found in any work on 





In a handsome volume folio, price 2/. 16s. strongly half-bound in Morocco, with gilt leaves, 


A 


NEW EDITION OF 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOL 


on the ground of accuracy, 


| work of its class. 


hibits also the most mn cherché stock 
Dressing cases, We sk 
in London. Everything fi ‘ 
Cutlery of first-rate qualit Ragatelk 
Tables, affording a charming amu-ement on a wet day 
| RETI’S GINGER BRANDY, only 1s. 
Bottle! For the accommodation of every class of Con 
sumers, W are runnis off our LIQUEUR GINGER |} 
BRANDY, in Shilling Sample Bottles, « ach of whic heontains | 
sufficient to fill six small glasses Ifa dozen of thes 
Botues may be had for 5s. 6d; a dozer fd.; or two 
dozen, in a hamper, for 20s. The pint and quart wine-bortles 
of this fine aromatic Cordial, as well IMPROVED 
BRITISH COGNAC, continue Is. $d. and ds. 2d. each, as 
heretofore Imperial gation, Is 
Hexny Barry and Co. Old Furnival’s Inn, Holborn 
] ARVEY’S FISH SAL CE.—E. Lazenny 
and Son, having numerous complaints from Families wh 
are imposed upon by spurious imi tat ions of their Harvey's 


hi bottle of 
Lazenny’ 
many years, 


that € 
LLIA 


Fish Sauce, request purch rs to observe 
the genuine article bears me of “Wi 
on the back, in additic om to he fr ont label used so 
and signed “ Eli theth Lazenby 

E. Lazencey a SSUENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pe culiar care which has rendered it 
80 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, so 
&c., and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse ,6, Rdwards Street, Portman Square. 


UPERIOR SHEFFIELD PLATED DIsII- 








1d Son's 





les, ecls, 








COVERS, with strong silver mountings and silver 
Shields for engraving theerest or coat of arms 
TABLE DIsh-COVER Light Pl Heavy Plating 
The Gadroon pattern, perset.. £iL 0 ¢ oe £i5 12 ¢ 
The shaped Montrose pattern . 12 6 6 16 17 6 
The Grosvener pattern ove 18080 20 66 
The Albert pattern 1500 20 66 
Tae Gordon pattera = 12 GE 16 17 ¢ 
The above sets comprise four dish-covers ; viz. one 20-inch 
one 18-inch, and (wo I4-inch 
A. B. Savony and Sons, Manufact iw uth i 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of Eng 





BEAUTY furnishes inau- 
stimation in Daten h Gt 
alist shed 


HE 
merab'e pre 
LAND'S LOTION 


TOILET « 
ofs of ne hich ¢ 
s he 


Ww 


posses 





| 
} 


sors of brilliant comy legant pr _ vation com 
prehends the preservation iplexion both from the 
effects of cutancous moelady operation of v 
temperature, by refreshing its delicacy, and sustainin 
brightest tints with whic ‘h beauty is aderned 

Suaw, London,” is in white letters on the Government stamp 
ofthe genuine. Pric s. Od. and 5s. Gd.; quarts, Ss. 6d. Sold | 


by all Perfumers and ¢ hen ists 


)LEGANT TOILET REQUISITES, 


infatlible attributes —hROW LAND'’S MAC ASSAR ol 


is highly and universally appreciated for creati ind sus 
taining luxuriant tresses. ROWLAND'S KAI YD is a 
Preparation of unparalleled efficacy in improving and beau- 
tifying the skin and complexion; and ROWLANDYSODONTO, 


is invaluable for its be 
Tec th and Gums 

and the numerous T 
atiord the best and surest 


or Pearl Dentifiice, 
scrvative effects on the 
Royalty throughout Europe, 
constantly received of their efficacy, 
proof of their merits.—Beware of Spurious Imitations. Some 
are offered under the implied sonction of Royalty and the 
Government De} utments, with similar attempts at dec p 
ten The only genuine of each bears the name of “ Row- 
jands * preceding that of the article on the wrapper ov label 
Sold by them at .0, Hatton Garden, London ; and by every 

respec able Chemist and Pe:fumer throughout the Kingdom. 


HE WONDERFUL CURES PERFORMED 

by HOLLOWAY's PILLS ASTONISH EVERYPODY ; 
they remove comy plaints which the faculty pronounce im ur 
able ; de bilitated constitutions are by their use completely in- 
Vigorated ; the nervous, the delicate, and the weak, are made 
Strong; and there is no vther medicine known that is so cer- 
tain and effectual in curing indigestic n, and all bilious, liver, 
and stomach complaints, as Hollow ay’s Pills; they are also 
an excellent remedy for dropsical affections, and eve 1y disease 
incident to females; and stand unrivalled as an established 
family medicine, as they purify the blood, cleanse the system, 
strengthen the body, and reinstate it in the soundest health, 
and often after every other remedy has failed. 
Drugvists, and at Professor Hottowax's Establishment, 244, 
trand , London. 


autily ing a om 















each of 


Sold by all | 


| 
| 


The General Index, an 


tT, 
The Work is in every respect accommodated to the present advanced state of Geographical knowledg 
beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison with any other 


addition without which no Atlas can be 


MAPS. 
e, and whether 


WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL 


deemed complete, contains no fewer than 57,000 


Names, with thelr Latitude and Longitude, and the Number of the Map in which they will be found. 





Dedicated, by permission, to Dr. Abercrombie. 


1 1 thick vol, 8vo. double columns, price 14s, th 


Eighth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, and Improved, of 


A DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE FOR POPULAR USE. 


Containing an Account of Diseases and their Treatment, with Directions for Administering Medicines ; 
the 


tion of Diet and Regimen; and the Management of 


the Regula- 


Diseases of Women and Children. By ALEXANDER 


MACAULAY, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and Physician-Accoucheur to the New 


ae Dispensary. 


* Just such a work as every head of a family ought to have « 
“ If sterling merit be the passport to success, this work will obtain the most extensive celebrity.” 





m his book-shelf.”— Brighton Herald. 


’—Bath Herald. 


“Calculated to accomplish all that could be wished in a popular system of inedicine.”— Edinburgh Medical and 


Surgical Journal. 


“We have seen nothing of the kind better adapted for 


consultation.’ 


'—Literary Gazette. 





“ Decidedly the most useful book of the kind that has yet been offered to the public.”—Caledonian Mercury. 
ADAM and Cuarces Back, Edinburgh; and Sold by all Booksellers. 
; Just published, Part 6, price 2s. 6d. of he DR. CUMMING’S NEW WORK ON THE LORD'S 
TLAS OF PHYSICAL GE OGRAP ily. SUPPER. 


CONTENTS : ; Physical Map of the British Isles and 
ihe surrounding Seas, showing their Orography, Climat- 
ology, and some Kotanical and Zoological Features. 

PHYSICAL MAP of Palestine and the Adjacent 
Countric 
Constructed by 
With Sixteen u 
PRESS by 
* Gallery of Nature 
London : WM. 


A. PererMann, F.R.G.S. 
DESCRIPTIVE LETTER 
Author of the 


s of 
T. Mutner, M.A. 
&e. 

S. Oxr and Co. 
and 147, Strand. 








Amen Corner, 


Just published, Third Edition, in royal 8vo. cloth 
lettered, price 5s. 

A MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE; being a 
familiar Explanation of the Science, with the Rules 
necessary for the correct representation of objects, the 
projection of shadows, reflections in water, &c. By Joun 
Woop. With numerous Illustrations. 

“A neat, clear, and concise explanation of the leading 
principles of perspective, forming a very serviceable in- 
troduction to the science,”— Spectator. 

* An unpretending little volume, which very consider- 
ably simplifies an intricate subject, so as to render a 
kuowledge of it comparatively easy.” —Art Journal. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co, 
NEW WORKS ON EMIGRATION, 
With a Map, price One Shilling 

\ GUIDE TO PORT STEPHENS 
d IN NEW SOUTIL WALES, the Colony of the 
Australian Agricultural Company. iby ALEXANDER 
Haxkkts, Author of “ Convicts and Settlers,” “ The Emi- 
grant Family,” &c. &c 





Complete in 1 vol. pp. 346, price 10s. 6d. with a coloured 
Map of Nelson, in New Zealand, 
SIDYEY’Ss EMIGRANT’S JOURNAL. 





Nouth Thousand, price One Shilling, 


S:DN"Y’S AUSTRALIAN HANDBOOK. 





New Series, Monthly, small 8vo. price 6d. 
SIDNEY’S EMIGRANT’S JOURNAL, AND 
TRAVELLER'S MAGAZINE. 

Edited by SAMUEL SIDNEY. 

The Number for Avcust, Contarns: Scenes from the 
Lite of a Bushman; a Hunt on the Cannobile—The Use 
of Association—Power’s New Zealand—Pictures of Aus- 
tralian Emigrants— Letter from Patrick Dore, Wiscon- 
sin, U.S.— Journal of a Voyage to Adelaide — Letters 
from Texas, No. 5—Mrs. Chisholm on the Australian 
Agricultural Company’s Colony— Emigrants’ Questions 
Answered: A Word to Women Emigrating—Our Library 








Table. 
London: W. 8. Ong and Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster 
Row. 


| 


} 


| 
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Just published, 12mo., cloth, price 3s, 
te COMMUNION TABLE, or Communi- 
cant’s Manual; a Plain and Practical Exposition of 
the Lord's Supper. By the Rev. Jonn Cummine, D.D. 
Minister of the Scottish Church, &c. &c. 
Also, price Sixpence, 
LIFE AND DEATH; a Sermon upon the Death ot 
Mr. Jaines Nicholson. 

Recently published, a Second Volume of 
wo PTIC SKETCHES, or Lectures 
{ on the Book of Revelation, as delivered in his own 

Church, in continuation of and uniform with the Exeter 
Hal! Series. 
Anruur HALL, Vinrvusr, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Books OF CONSOLATION. 





ADDRESSED TO 
Author of “ The 
onsidered.”’ 


1. 
OF SYMPATHY 
MOURNERS. By W. Newnuam, Esq 
Reciprocal Influence of Body and Mind ( 
Tenth Edition. Foolscap, cloth, 5s. 


A TRIBUTE 


mM. 
THE MUTUAL RECOGNITION AND EXALTED 
FELICITY OF GLORIFIED SAINTS. By the Rev. 
Nonert Meek, M.A. Rector of St. Michacl, Sutton Bon- 
uington, Notts. Fourth Edition. Foolscap, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


1. 

SERMONS AND EXTRACTS, Consolatory on the 

Loss of Friends, Selected from the Works of the most 
Eminent Divines. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


a Collection of Letters 
24mo. cloth, 


Iv. 
SYMPATHY: 
Fourth Edition. 


CHRISTIAN 
addressed to Mourners. 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d, 


v. 

CONSOLATION FOR MOURNERS: Five Sermons, 
entitled “ Faith’s Estimate of Afiictive Dispensations.” 
By the late Rev, Joun — 18mo. price ls, 6d. 

THE SOLACE OF AN INVALID. Fourth Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

By the same Author, 

SOLACE OF A MOURNER. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 
4s. Gd. 

vi. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS ALLE- 
VIATING THE SUFFERINGS OF THE SICK. 

Part I. Third Edition. 12mo., cloth, 3s. 
Part If. Fourth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

London: J. Harcmwanp and Sow, 187, Piccadilly; and 

Sold by all Booksellers. 
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Just published, foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6 
HE EMPIRE OF MUSIC, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By ALFRED LEE. 
WILu1aAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 
OYER’S NEW WORK ON COOKERY, 
THE MODERN HOUSEWIFE; or Ménagére. 
Just published, price 7s. 6d.; including Anti-Cholera 
Diet. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
~BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY for SEPTEMBER. 
IVY’S HISTORY OF ROME, Literally 
Translated, Vol. II. The former Volumes are He- 


rodotus, Thucydides, and Plato's Works. 
din, G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


day, a New and C ‘heaper Edition, post 8vo. 3s. Gd. 
ry EALTHY HOMES: a Guide to the proper 
Regulation of Buildings, Streets, Drains, and 
Sewers, with a Postscript; especially addressed to Sur- 
veyors and Commissioners of Sewers. 
By Wi11aM Hoskine, Architect and C.E. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
CHAMBERS’S INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTER- 
TAINING LIBRARY. 
Complete in 1 vol. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


price ls. cach, 
ALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
Additions and Notes. 
W. and R. Cuampers, Edinburgh; Ww. S. Orr and 
Cc oO. Amen Corner, and 147, Strand, L ondon. 





or in 2 Parts, 


+ out, price 6s 
RACTICE IN GERMAN. 
Adapted for Self-Instruction. 
$y FALCK-LEBAHN. 
WHITTAKER and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 
By the same Author, 
GERMAN IN ONE VOLUME, Second Edition, 
price 8s, ; with KEY, 10s. 6d. 


This day is ‘published, ‘a New and Enlarged Edition of 
7. SOUL, her Sorrows and her Aspira- 
tions. An Essay towards the Natural History of the 

Soul, as the true basis of Theology. 

By Francis WILLIAM NewMAy, formerly Fellow of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, and Author of *‘ A History of the 
Hebrew Monarchy,” &c. 

Post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
London: Jomn CuapMan, 142, Strand. 
DR. GULLY ON THE WATER CURE. 
Just published, Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 
HE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DIs- 
EASE; an Exposition of the Cause, Progress, and 

Termination of various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive 

Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; and of their 

Treatment by Water, and other Hygienic means. By 

James M. GuLty, M.D. Fellow of the Royal Medical and 

Chirurgical Society, London. 

London: Joun Cuurcaltt, Princes Street, Soho. 


NEW WORK BY HUGH MILLER. 
This day is published, foolscap 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
with numerous Wood-cut Illustrations, 
F OOT-PRINTS OF THE CREATOR; 
or the Asterolepis of Stromness. 
By Hveu Mitcer, Author of “ The Old Red 
Sandstone,” &c. 
JOUNSTONE and Hunter, 26, Paternoster Row, London ; 
and 1, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. 


LEVIZAC’S FRENCH G RAMMAR. 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH TONGUE: in 

which all the principal <lifficulties are explained agreeably 
to the decisions of the French Academy. By M. DE 
Levizac. Revised and improved by Monsieur Roti, 
B.A. Professor of Ancient and Modern Languages, &c. 
New Edition, 12mo. 5s. roan. 
London: WiLL1AM TeGe and Co. Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


IFTEENTH EDITION OF HAMILTON’S 











MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANO- 
FORTE ; fingered by Czexny. Containing all the re- 


quisite Precepts and Examples on the Rudiments of Mu- 
sic, Fingering, &c. ; illustrated by 57 Preludes and favour- 
ite Airs, 44 Exercises, 12 Chants, a Sacred Song, and 2 
Anthems, price only 4s. His Dictionary of 2,500 Musical 
Terms, Thirtieth Edition, price only 1s. ; his Five Musi- 
cal Catechisms, 2s. and 3s.; and his Musical Grammar, 
3s. Also, a New Edition of Clarke’s Catechism of the 
Rudiments of Music, 1s. 
London: Messrs. R. Cocks and Co. 6, New Burlington 
Street, Publishers to the Queen. 
~ BOHN *S STANDARD LIBRARY for SEPTEMBER. _ 
ENZEL’S HISTORY OF GERMANY, 
with an elaborate Index, Vol. III. (which oom. 
pletes the work,) embellished with a fine Portrait of Prince 
Metternich. The recent Volumes are—Menzel’s Germany, 
Vols. 1 and 2; Schiller’s Robbers and other Works; 
Goethe’s Autobiography, &c. ; Schlegel’s AMsthetic 
Works; Milton’s Prose Works; Lamartine’s History of 
the Girondists ; ; Ranke’s History of the Popes ; Wheatley 


on the Common Prayer; Coxe’s Life of the Duke of 


Marlborough ; Sheridan's Dramatic Works and Life ; 
Machiavelli's Florence; Lanzi’s History of Painting; 
Coxe’s House of Aust ia; Ockley’s History of the Saracens. 
Prospectuses of the Standard Library may be had 
of every Bookseller. 
Henny G. Bown, York Street, Covent Garden. 
FINDLAY’S (ALEXANDER, F .R.G.S.) JUNIOR 
CLASSICAL ATLAS. 
Imperial 8vo. half-bound, price 5s. 
A JUNIOR CLASSICAL ATLAS OF 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; containing Thirteen 
Maps, Coloured, with a Copious Index, adapted for the 
use of Schools, Private Families, &c. By A. Fixpiay, 
F.R.G.S. 
Also, may be had, half-bound, 
FINDLAY’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN G EO- 
bag —? with Index, Seventeen Maps Coloured, imp. 
vo. . 
FINDLAY’S CLASSICAL ATLAS; with Index, 
Twenty-six Maps, coloured, imp. 8vo. 128. 
FINDLAY’S MODERN ATLAS; with Index, Thirty 
Maps, imp. 8vo. 12s. 
“The artistical portion of these Atlases cannot be 
surpassed.”— Church and State Gazette. 


London: WiLLIAM Teco and Co, Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside, 


With | 


| treble vols. 





| double vol. price 2s. sewed ; 





| cuts from 





| 


} 





HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for SerTemMBer. 


CONTAINS: 
. The Revenues of the Church. 
. The Early Life of Chateaubriand. 
. Curiosities of Glass-making. 
Dr. Pye Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the 
Mesaiah. 
. Werne’s Expedition to the White Nile. 
. The Works of William Etty. 
. Hinton’s Doctrine of Immortality. 
. Sir Charles Lyell’s Second Visit to the United 
States. 

. Austria and Hungary, &e. &c. 

Wanp and Co. 27, Paternoster Row. 


one 


Sara 


<=) 


On September 1. 

REISSUE OF KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME. 

oer 

added, Miscellanies, on the Ravages, the Preserva- 

Study, and the Classification of Insects. 

A New Edition, revised. Ina 
2s. 6d. cloth. Also, 





tion for purposes 
Ly James Rennie, A.M. 


ACINE MOLIERE, 

CLASSICAL DRAMA. By Madame BLAz DE 
Bury. Ina double vol. price 2s. sewed ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Catalogues of the Series can be had of the Publisher, 

with a plan for binding the complete set in double and 

according to the subjects. Also a selection 

made by a Clergyman for his Lending Library, strongly 

bound 2 56 vols. price 9/. 6s. 
. Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand. 





CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, FLEET STREET, 
will publish for SEPTEMBER 1, 1849, 


I. 

HE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SELECT 
LITERATURE, Part VIII. price ls. 
HISTORY. Part ll. By Joun Kirro, D.D. F.A.S. 


It. 
AND ITS REVOLUTIONS: 


FRANCE a Pictorial 
History. By Greonce Lone, Esq. A.M. Part XVII. with 
A PORTRAIT OF NAPOLEON, and Engravings on 
Wood. Price ls. 

It. 

THE NATIONAL CYCLOP_-EDIA. Part XXXII. 

price ls. COMPLETING the Eighth Volume. 


Iv. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THIRTY 

YEARS’ PEACE. By Miss Martineau. Part VIII. 
Second Half, price 2s. 





Also, on the 8th September, 





THE NATIONAL CYCLOP.EDIA, Vol. VIII. Price 
5s. in cloth boards. 
On the Ist October, 
THE LAND WE LIVE IN. Part XXVI._ KIL- 





LARNEY AND CONNEMARA; including — with a 
Description of the Scenery, illustrated with Twenty Wood- 
Original Drawings—a General View of the 
Social Condition of the South-West of Ireland, 
Maps of Southern Ireland, of the Killarney Lakes, 
of the Connemara District. 

*,* Parts XXVII. and XXVIII. 
IN, forming a Double Part, and devoted to NORTH 
WALES, will be published on the Ist November. 

London: CuarLes Knicnt, 90, Fleet Street. 

And sold by all Booksellers in London and Country. 


and 


BLACKWOOD'S PUBLICATIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


I 
LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCVII. Price 2s, 6d. 

CONTEN 
The Scottish Marriage and Registration Dills. 
The Caxtons.—Part XVI. 
Autobiography—Chateaubriand’s Memoirs. . 
The Green Hand.—A “ Short” Yarn.—Part LY. 
Moral and Social Condition of Wales. 
The Strayed Reveller. 
New Light on the Story of Lady Grange. 
The Royal Progress. 
Dies Boreales.—No. LV. 


MESSRS 


B 





Christopher under Canvass. 


Il. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF ALISON’S EUROPE. 
JOLUME VI. of a New Edition, in Octavo, 
of THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. By Arcnu- 
BALD ALtson, LL.D. F.R.S.E. Price 15s. This Edition 
is printed in Demy Octavo, with a new and elegant type, 
on superfine paper, and is embellished with Portraits. 


mt. 

TLAS OF MAPS AND PLANS, IIlustra- 
ting ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. By 
ALEXANDER Keir Jonnston, F.R.G.S. F G.S, 


ARCHITECTURE ; To which are | 


| age? RR 


ae 


MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER, price 2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s, 
CONTAINS: 





1. Recent Travellers. 9. Horace’s Ode—“ Mace. 
2. Lines Written on the nas, atavis,” translated 
Seine. 3 by Morgan Rattler. 

3. Madame Récamier. | 10. Babel. 

4. The Erl-King. Géthe. | 11. The Peace ¢ ampaigns 

5. Shakspere’s Character | of Ensign Faunce, Part 
of Cleopatra. | Vi. 

6. Fagging. | 12. The late Opera Season 

7. Loose Leaves fromthe 13.The Mz utchlighter of 


San Adrian, 
- Current History, 


Note-Book of a Nor- 
wegian Fisher. }1 

. A Scene in Franconia. ! 
London: Joun W. PARKER, West Strand. 


T.. PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNA AL, 
Sertemper!. Edited by Jacos Bet. 
Contents: The Medical Bill—Coffinism—The guyp. 


£ 
_ 


| stitution of One Medicine for Another—The School of 


AND THE FRENCH | 


Pharmacy — The Liverpool Apothecaries’ Company— 
Mode of Estimating the Value of a Chemist's Business 


| —The Cholera—Rottenness in the Metropolitan Com. 





| mission of Sewers—The Medicine St ~ Acts—Cali. 
fornia in Ireland—Exposition in iy = Glycerine in 
Deafness—The Sonometer—Formule aling-wax— 


THE BIBLE | 


With | 


of LAND WE LIVE | 


A New) 


Issue, published in Monthly Parts with the Library Edi- | 


tion of the History. Price 3s. 6d. in demy quarto. 
Iv 
Part XXX. in medium quarto, price 2s. 6d. 
HE BARONIAL and ECCLESIASTICAL 
ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND. By R. W. Brt- 
Lincs and WILLIAM Bury, Architects. Four large En- 
gravings on Steel, and Descriptive Letterpress. 

The Seconp Voicme, containing Sixty Large En- 
gravings on Steel, with Descriptive Letterpress, is now 
ready, price, in medium quarto, handsomely bound ia 
cloth, 2/. Publishing in Monthly Parts. To be com- 
pleted in Four Volumes. 


v. 
Part VI. in imperial quarto, price 3s. 6d. 
OHNSTON’S PHYSICAL ATLAS, Reduced 
from the Edition in Imperial Folio, for the use of 

Colleges, Academies, and Families. 

The Six Parts now Published contain the following 

PLATES 
1. Geological Structure of the Globe. 
2. Mountain Chains of Europe and Asia. 
3. Mountain Chains of America. 
4. Glacier Systems. 
.« Phenomena of Volcanic Action. 
° Phy’ sical Chart of the Atlantic Ocean. 
cal Chart of the Indian Ocean. 
al Chart of the Pacific Ocean. 
9. ‘Tidal Chart of the British Seas. 
Tidal Chart of the World. 

. River Map of Europe and Asia. 
- River Map of America. 
2. Map of Isothermal Lines. 

To be completed in One Volume imperial quarto. 
45, George Street, Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster 

Row, London, 





| 








On Rhine Wines—The Electric Li ght Sliveriig Glass 
by Gan Cotton, &c. &e. Price ls. 

Published by Joun CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Leices. 
ter Square; MACLACHLAN and STEWART, Edinburgh ; 
and FANNIN and Co. Dublin. 

Of whom may be had, bound in cloth, gilt-lettered, price 
12s. 6d. each, 

Volumes I. to VIII. of THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
JOURN ‘AL. _ Any Volume can be had separate. 


PERIODICALS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
HE JOURNAL OF DESIGN AND MANU- 


FACTURES. No. 7, Is. Containing numerous 
Fabric Patterns, and Llustrations. 
ROLAND CASHEL. By Caantes Lever. No. 17, 
ls. Illustrated by Putz. 
WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. Cheap 
Edition. Part 33, 7d. 
WORKS OF SIR E, LYTTON, Bart. 


BULWER 
d. 


21, ls. With a coloured Illus- 





Cheap Edition. Part 25, 
THE FLORIST. No. 
tration and Wood-cuts. 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. No. 
Edited by W. Harrison Atnswortn, Esq. 
AINSWORTIVS MAGAZINE. No. 92, 2s. fd. 
London : CHAPMAN and IIALL, 186, Strand. 
WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS BY NICHOLSON, 
The SepTEmMBER Number, price Half-a-Crown, of 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
CONTAINS: 
The Note-book of a Coroner's Clerk 
*« Experiences of a Gaol Chaplain.” 
Chapter XX VI.—* Keap as you have sowed.” 
Chapter XXVII.—Clearly a case of Witchcraft, 
Dionysius O’Dogherty, Evq. With a few Extracts from 
his Diary. By the Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” &e. 
Gossip about the City of London. By Alfred Crowquill. 
Para; or Scenes and Adventures on the Banks of the 
Amazon. By I. E. Warren. 

Chapter XIX.— A Night-Scone in the Harbour of 
Para—Cribbage—The ** Una” and Taaou— A New 
Acquaintance, Captain Hayden—Present of a Boa 
Constrictor—A Walk to Mr. Campbell's Roscenia— 
Travellers’ Tales—A Fourth of July Dinner. 

Angler and his Friends. By Paul 


345, 3s. 6d. 


ty the Author of 


~ 





Spring-Tide; or the 
Pindar. 
The Brook. Br Alfred B. Street. 

The Decisive Battles of the World. By Pr . ae Creasy. 
No. VIII.—The Battle of Chalons, A.D. 
An Adventure in the Great Cavern of “aN 

Postans. 
The Bye-Lanes and Downs of England, with Turf Scenes 
and Characters. By Sylvanus. 
Chapter XII.—Departure for the Derby —The Coupé 
— The Platform at Rugby—Mr. Hope Johnstone— 
His horse, the “ Era.”—The Loo Party—The Athol 
Canteen—“ Hell in Harness "—Premature Deaths 
of Racing Men—Arrival in Town. 
Chapter XIII.— The Early Morning-watch — The 
Second Sleep—Season in Town—Launcelot's Year 
—Cotherstone—The West-end in May and No- 
vember—The Duke of Limbs in “ the Garden ”— 
Prowling in Town— London Tradesmen—The City 
— The Tower—A wide Step. 
A True Poet, from the German of Jean Paul Richter. 
The Irish Lochinvar. With an Illustration. 
Memoirs of Chateaubriand. Written by Himself. 
Literature of the Month. 

RicuarpD Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


‘ay Robert 





“MU RRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBR ARY. 
On September Ist, Third ge ? heaper Edition, post 8v0. 


| igm—ee OF SIR “SOW ELL BUXTON, 

1 Bart. By His Son. Part 2. (To be completed 

in 3 Parts.) Forming a volume of the “Home and 

Colonial Library.” 

The Following POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES have lately 
been added to the above LIBRARY 

BUN- 


LIVES of OLIVER CROMWELL and JOHN 


YAN. By Rosert Souruey. 
of SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


LIFE o By Jonn Barrow. 


3. 
LIFE of CONDE the GRE - a by Lord Manon. 


LIFE of LORD CLIVE. By Rev. G. R. Giete. 


5. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of HENRY STEFFENS. From 
the German. 
6. 
LIFE of SIR THOMAS MUNRO. By Rev. G. R, GLEte. 


Jou Murray, , Albemarle Street. 





London: 


Printed by: Josern Cian nN, Of S2U, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Koneat 
Pacwer and Josern Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London ; 
and Published by the aforesaid Josrru Cravron, at 9, Wel- 

lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Sarvurpat, Ist Serremorn 1549. 
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